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o far, then, nothing can be better than that the candidate 
S for holy orders should, whenever it is possible, enter 
completely and heartily into the ordinary university course 
—that is, that he should approach his professional study 
through the avenue of the liberal studies; that he should 
have at least the opportunity of seeing clearly the position 
which it holds with regard to the other branches of knowl- 
edge; that he should learn, once for all, that the truths which 
he has to teach, the method which he has to follow, are not 
antagonistic, but complementary to the truths and methods 
of the metaphysician and the physicist. Even if the uni- 
versity did no more for him than this, he could not well 
dispense with the teaching which places him in a true posi- 
tion for future work. But the Universities can do (I speak 
with confidence of my own University, Cambridge) far more 
than this. They not only reveal to the theological student 
the general relations in which his science stands to other 
sciences, but they help him to lay deeply and surely the 
foundations on which all later constructions may repose. 
They enable him (that we may pass to our second principle) 
to seize the characteristics of the Christian revelation by di- 
recting him to the study of Holy Scripture and to the study 
of Church History. These studies follow naturally on the 
purely liberal studies with which he has been hitherto busied. 
They offer scope for the exercise of all the powers which 
he has matured. Through these, if we dare not speak of 
proof, comes that conviction of the truths of Christianity 
on which the intellect as well as the soul of man is able to 
rest with absolute assurance. 

Bishop Westcott. 
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leet duty of research in the United States is urgent. 
The peril of a democracy is that it will search for truth 
not for truth’s own sake, but for the sake of what truth will 
do or bring. It makes investigation into electricity to get 
light, or heat, or power, not to discover the laws, nature, 
and relations of electricity. Let it ever be known that truth 
is primary, and the search for truth for its own sake is a 
primary duty. The great thinker who gave as a reason for 
his passion for the theory of numbers that it is a pure virgin 
that never has been and never can be prostituted to any 
practical application whatsoever represents the type of the 
wisest investigator. This lesson of the value of truth for 
its own sake is a lesson that every democracy should learn. 
It is a lesson which the university is of all human forces 
best fitted to teach a democracy. Democracies, too, are natu- 
rally fickle. The search for truth should therefore be con- 
ducted under the most stable and permanent of all human 
institutions—the university. 
Thwing, “A History of Higher Education in By i 
p. 471. 
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W: recommend that the theological school shall, wher- 
ever possible, be a part of a university, being located 
on the same campus with the other departments, and that 
the students have a real share in the university life. They 
will thus have the advantage of the college courses and their 
presence will make an appeal for the ministry to the other 
college students. The association of the students in other 
departments with the students in theology, whose person- 
ality and grade of work they must respect, will have a de- 
cided influence in leading college men to consider the min- 
istry favorably. This policy will also decrease the cost of a 
proper theological education by making available to the stu- 
dent in theology the courses in other departments of the 
college which are essential to his proper training. 
“Christian Education in China,” p. 167. 
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Che Dedication of the 
New Buildings 
nf 


Che Galgate-Rochester Bininity Schonl 


at Rochester, New YPork* 


o 


THURSDAY 
Two thirty o’clock 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


THE AUDITORIUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE REVEREND ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the School, presiding 


INVOCATION 


DEAN THoMAS WEaRING, Ph.D. 


Our Father, we do not need to invoke Thy Presence. In the sym- 
metry that marks this home of higher learning, the tower that seems 
to spring skyward in aspiration, the tokens of loveliness meeting the 
eye at every turn, Thou ari already present. 

In the midst of all this beauty may we have the ear of Faith that to 
our hearts may come authentic tidings of mvisible things, the Truth 
for which our Saviour lived and died, the Goodness that in itself de- 
stroys all Evil, the Power to incarnate in human life the principles of 
Thy Kingdom, the Joy of redemptive fellowship with Thee through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


* October 20 and 21, 1932. 
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Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home; 


Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 


HYMN 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. 


Amen. 


PRAYER 


ProFessor ConrApD Henry MoEHLMAN, Ph.D., D.D. 


Our Father, as this new-old school considers its rich heritage and 
its heavy debt to the future, help it to keep faith with the religion of 
the spirit. 

May it interpret differences of opinion as evidence of progress, and 
faith as “the ascent of the will” toward God rather than the enslave- 
ment of the intellect by creed. May the Bible never become a fetish 
but always remain testimony to man’s experience of God. May it fear 
apostasy of life rather than non-conformity of thought. Enable it to 
emphasize the consecration of personality and intellectual integrity. 
May it never turn its back upon the larger truth as it appears upon a 
new horizon. May it never become so ethically out of tune as to call 
the good evil lest it commit the sin for which there is no forgiveness. 


Help us to dedicate this school to the promotion of the ideals of 
Jesus! May it teach purity—the purity which is genuineness and chas- 
tity and freedom from hate and freedom from envy. May it teach love 
—the love which 1s powerful and regards man as of infinite worth and 
refuses to divide men into races and classes, into saints and sinners. 
May it teach humility—the humility which can accurately measure it- 
self and is the oughtness of strength. May it teach heroism—the hero- 
ism of peace and purity and justice and self-sacrifice. May it teach 
with greater emphasis the need of the co-operative commonwealth, of 
the rule of God and the brotherhood of men. 
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Purge this school from spiritual illiteracy, from the neglect of the 
soul, from the failure to become as little children. Purge it from 
spiritual complacency, from the “condescension of the conscious 
saint.” Purge it from spiritual indolence, from the failure to recog- 
nize that the sway of God requires heroes and agony and sacrifice and 
the conquest of self. Purge it from spiritual intolerance. Make it 
not indifferent and neutral but grant it the patience and breadth of the 
saint, 

Above all, our Father, we pray that we may here live in the pres- 
ence of the revised verdict of the future, fearing Thee more than the 
criticisms of contemporaries. Amen. 


ADDRESS—THE DIVINITY SCHOOL AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


PRESIDENT BEAVEN 


After many years of planning and work, we come this week to the 
fulfillment of a dream and the completion of a task as we dedicate 
these buildings to be instruments in the task of preparing men for lead- 
ership in the service of God and our fellow men. The amount of 
thought and effort involved in such a project does not need to be ex- 
plained. It is our hope that these buildings may stand here for many 
years to come, both as instruments of service and as a summons to 
spiritual aspirations for those who occupy them and those who look 
upon them. 

While tomorrow we have the formal dedication, when the special 
dedicatory address will be delivered by the distinguished pastor of the 
Riverside Church of New York City, and when we shall be honored 
by the presence of delegates from our sister institutions, it seemed 
eminently fitting and proper that the opening session of the exercises 
should assume the form which this meeting takes. It is our desire 
that our trustees, alumni, and supporters of the school who have done 
so much to make this possible, should gather to rejoice with us, to see 
what has been accomplished, to consider the place and the significance 
of this institution and its new equipment in relation to the community, 
and to give an opportunity for us to place on record our appreciation 
of the various contributions which have combined to produce these 
results. 

At such a time it is natural to remind ourselves of the events that 
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lie back of this moment. It will be recalled that in the year 1819 there 
was founded at Hamilton, New York, the institution which under va- 
rious names had come latterly to be known as the Colgate Theological 
Seminary. It was the product of one of those religious awakenings 
which from time to time have affected the country, enriching it by the 
founding of institutions and societies for the general good, and par- 
ticularly by the promotion of religion. During the years of its exist- 
ence, the Colgate Theological Seminary gave a remarkable account of 
itself in its achievements. 

In the year 1850 there was founded in this city the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, part of a movement which resulted in the establish- 
ment of both the University and the Seminary. As Colgate in Hamil- 
ton, so Rochester in this community, made a splendid record of use- 
fulness in the cause of the Kingdom. 

The time came, however, partly through changes in transportation 
facilities, partly through difference of educational need, when it was 
obvious that it would be wiser to unite these two institutions, both of 
which were engaged in the preparation of men for the Baptist ministry. 
Great credit for inaugurating this latter movement is due to Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, secretary of the Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, who unfortunately is not able to be with us today 
because of absence from the country. I cannot pay too high a tribute 
to the insight, the patience, and the efficiency with which Dr. Padelford 
worked. The various steps that had to be taken, in leading up to the 
consolidation of the two institutions, are outlined, with the definite 
dates accompanying them, on the plaque which is now on the wall of 
the alcove above the main entrance, where we have collected the memo- 
rials connected particularly with the history of the two schools. 

When the details of the union were being considered, it became 
clear that the Rochester Seminary equipment would not be adequate 
for the combined school, in view of the fact that its location at that 
time would not admit of expansion, and also because, due to the crowd- 
ing in of business, the site was becoming less and less satisfactory for 
teaching purposes. One of the articles of agreement, therefore, was 
that a new set of buildings should be erected, upon a site mutually 
agreeable. 

It had been hoped that such a site might be found within a five- 
minute walk of the new University campus, but this proved impossible 
to find. The committee charged with the selection of the site was 
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greatly aided by Mr. Charles M. Thoms, who, after taking the members 
to see most of the sites in the city that might possibly be considered, 
recommended the present site as his choice of all those that he had 
surveyed. The committee was enthusiastic in its approval of the sug- 
gestion, and steps were immediately taken to secure an option upon it. 

A committee of two, President George B. Cutten and Albert W. 
Beaven, was appointed to explore the possibilities as to funds for the 
building program, and ultimately secured from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. the offer of $1,250,000 for the buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment, provided the Divinity School should raise from other friends not 
less than $250,000 for additional endowment. This offer included the 
understanding, however, that if any other individual cared to give 
money for a specific building or part of a building, this would be al- 
lowed ; and that in that case an equal amount of money might be trans- 
ferred to the endowment fund from Mr. Rockefeller’s gift. 

The financial campaign that was carried on in the winter of 1928- 
29 is one of the finest bits of history in the life of the institution. The 
General Finance Committee charged with the task was composed of 
Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, Mr. Kendall B. Castle, Mr. Orrin R. Judd, 
Dr. Frank W. Padelford and Dr. Albert W. Beaven (chairman). They 
in turn prevailed upon Mr. G. Fred Laube to be the local campaign 
manager. He was assisted by Mr. A. E. Metzdorf. The splendid 
work done by the various teams from the different churches of the 
city, by an alumni committee among the alumni, and by the Special 
Gifts Committee, resulted not only in securing pledges of $250,000, but 
of pledges which have already produced in cash a total of $460,709 
in addition to Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, or a grand total of $1,710,709. 
Of this amount, $237,336 has already been received from those who 
are residents of Rochester. A total of $1,473,335 has been received 
from friends outside the city. This of course includes Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift. The trustees and officers of our Society contributed 
$191,305. Our alumni contributed $21,559. 

The proper care of these funds, so that they might be available when 
needed, threw a heavy burden upon the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Trustees, and upon the treasurer. I pay my tribute here to 
the carefulness with which this was handled, and particularly to the 
splendid service rendered to the institution by Mr. Kendall B. Castle, 
who for years was the treasurer of the Board, until he turned over 
that office recently to Mr. Arthur J. Gosnell, who for some time had 
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been assistant treasurer. This work constitutes one of the great con- 
tributions made to the work of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York. Mr. Castle is now the senior member of the firm 
of lawyers who are the legal counsel for the Society, and is also the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 

It is plain that an exceedingly heavy burden was borne by the 
Building Committee charged with the erection of these buildings. The 
committee that has carried the burden of this load is composed of 
Mr. Wilbur B. Sprague, chairman, the Hon. Harvey F. Remington, 
secretary, Mr. Kendall B. Castle, President George B. Cutten, Mr. 
William B. Hale, Dr. Herbert S. Weet, and the president of the Divin- 
ity School. Mr. William A. Montgomery, up to the time of his death, 
was an active member of the committee. His place on the committee 
was taken by Mr. Kendall B. Castle. 

As is usual in cases of that kind, the heaviest burden of the task 
falls upon the chairman of the committee. Mr. Wilbur Sprague was 
asked to arrange his work so that he could give a good deal of time 
to that task, and he has done so generously and efficiently. Very high 
praise is due him for the conscientious and careful way in which he 
has served the interests of the institution. 

The Board of Trustees appointed also a Consulting Committee from 
members of the faculty, composed of Associate Dean Glenn B. Ewell 
and Professors Robins, Parsons, Vichert and Wearing. This com- 
mittee rendered splendid service, and Mr. Ewell as chairman of the 
committee added the immense task which it involved to an already 
heavy load. Upon this Consulting Committee fell many of the de- 
cisions,—indicating the type of building, on the utility side, which 
would be necessary to meet the teaching task of the institution, and 
involving the size and location of class-rooms, the kind of offices, nec- 
essary library facilities, and the possible use of the building for other 
purposes, such as extension work in the summer time. All these needs 
were carefully surveyed by the Faculty Committee and made the basis 
of recommendation to the Building Committee. 

In the early discussions of the building program it was the con- 
sensus of opinion of all that a site such as that which we were to oc- 
cupy in the city made it necessary that what was built should be both 
dignified and beautiful, as well as satisfactory from the practical point 
of view. We recognized that this hilltop, prepared centuries ago by 
the action of nature, would lift our buildings where they would be “a 
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city set upon a hill, which could not be hid.” Located as we were, 
also, near Highland Park, we recognized that the very section of the 
city connoted beauty to the minds of the community. If we were to 
erect buildings which either in their architecture or in their landscape 
setting affronted the zsthetic taste of the community, it would be un- 
fortunate for us. Whereas, if we could secure the opposite result, 
creating an ensemble which could fit in with and capitalize the tradi- 
tions of beauty with which this section is associated in the public mind, 
it would not only be more satisfying to us, but would be an additional 
contribution to the life of the city. 

We early decided, also, that there must be a tower overtopping what- 
ever buildings should be erected, which would have its own ministry. 
This range of hills on the south of the city, reaching from East Avenue 
to the new University campus, constitutes the dominating natural fea- 
ture of the city. At one end of that range is Cobb’s Hill, topped by 
the graceful fountain, upon which are played at times the rainbow ef- 
fects of colored lights. This symbolizes in a peculiar fashion the place 
of the esthetic and beautiful in the life of the community. At the 
other end of that same range of hills is the great dome of the Uni- 
versity library, frequently lighted at night, connoting the central place 
of intellectual culture in thé life of our people. We early felt that if 
a tower could be erected midway between the monument to intellectual 
culture on the one side and that to the zsthetic and beautiful on the 
other, it might supplement and unify the two with its silent tribute 
to the central place of spiritual and religious realities in the life of the 
community. 

Partly because of our desire for a beautiful tower, but also more 
because of our feeling that the nature of our location and the tradi- 
tions of ecclesiastical architecture involved some form of Gothic in our 
construction, we were led to select Mr. James Gamble Rogers of New 
York as the architect. He is one of the world’s leading workers 
in the field of collegiate Gothic, and in the Harkness Quadrangle tower 
at Yale he had shown how beautifully and effectively he could make 
a tower symbolize the objectives of an institution. Mr. Rogers was 
immediately drawn to the project when he saw the site, and gave sym- 
pathetic oversight to the project from the beginning to the end. He 
early, however, assigned from his staff to this special enterprise Mr. 
Howard Moise, who has been chiefly responsible for the design, and 
who together with Mr. Rogers has created the effects of proportion, 
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grace, perspective, and artistic excellence which mark the entire struc- 
ture. We are glad that both Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moise are present 
today, and we are honored by their presence. 

Members of the Building Committee early had to consider whether 
they would plan their buildings in stone or brick. For financial rea- 
sons there was every argument for building in brick. Traditionally, 
however, it had been considered that the Gothic required stone. We 
were pleased when our architect assured us that there were many rea- 
sons why we not only could, but should, build in brick. Among these he 
mentioned particularly the fact that we were located upon a hilltop, 
away from other buildings; that the hilltop through a good share of the 
winter would be covered with snow. If the buildings were made of 
stone it would have an exceedingly cold appearance all through the 
winter, whereas the brick would give a beautiful contrast to the snow, 
and lend a warmth and richness to the buildings which could not be 
achieved by stone. We were interested to find that some of the fine 
Gothic structures of the world had made use of brick, and we have 
been more than satisfied with the effects that have been gained by the 
contrast between the special brick which Mr. Rogers selected and the 
Indiana limestone trim with which the building and its tower are out- 
lined. One of our number, who strongly opposed the idea that Gothic 
could be constructed in brick, later on admitted that his opinion had 
entirely changed, and described the impression created by the tower as 
that received if one were looking at a beautiful oriental rug or a bit 
of tapestry. 

Not only did Mr. Rogers have charge of the architecture, but to 
his office also went the contract for supervising the furnishing of the 
public rooms in the buildings. Again he assigned Mr. Moise to the 
supervision of this task, and we believe that the artistic skill which 
Mr. Moise has shown in the harmony of color, as well as in the qual- 
ity and design of the furniture, is a tribute to his ability. 

We are convinced, also by the testimony of observers who are both 
disinterested and competent to know, that we have secured in the build- 
ing itself a very high grade of workmanship. The general supervising 
engineers, Dwight P. Robinson Company of New York City, sent here 
as their representatives men who were exceedingly efficient, and who 
took such personal interest in the work that we have only the highest 
praise for the organization. We are pleased that Mr. R. M. Hender- 
son, vice president of that firm, can be here today. While they fur- 
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nished the supervision, it was the policy of the committee that so far 
as possible all contracts should be let to or through Rochester firms, 
and we have the great satisfaction of knowing that practically all of 
the money spent for the actual construction was spent through Roches- 
ter contractors. During these years when work has been at a premium 
and the number of buildings erected has been small, thousands of dol- 
lars have been going monthly into the pockets of Rochester workmen. 
We are deeply grateful to the contractors and their men who worked 
upon the buildings. The work was marked by a genuine spirit of co- 
operation and of individual interest in the actual purpose of the build- 
ings themselves, which in itself guaranteed a fine result. 

We have been fortunate in being able to achieve as much as we have 
with the money at our disposal. Not only did we raise our money at 
a time when money could be raised, but we spent it at a time when it 
would purchase a great deal. We have erected six out of the nine 
buildings that were planned in our original proposal. The three which 
are not built are the dormitory for married students, the formal chapel, 
and apartments for returned missionaries. The buildings we have 
erected are tied together as follows: In the main structure are grouped 
the administration building, the library, and the refectory. The dor- 
mitory building for single men was originally projected as two sepa- 
rate dormitories, but is now one building with two wings. The sixth 
building is the president’s house. I would call attention to the fact 
that such buildings, particularly in the Gothic and with such a tower 
as we have, are naturally expensive. In order to get some scale for 
comparison, I might point out that a building like the Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School in this city, with grounds and equipment, cost over 
$3,000,000. The new Charlotte High School, with land and equip- 
ment, will cost almost $1,400,000. The new county building on East 
Henrietta Road, it is reported, will cost $4,000,000 and upward. The 
Baptist Temple, erected when prices were different, cost, exclusive of 
the land and the furnishing, about $2,000,000. You will therefore un- 
derstand why we feel that we are fortunate, when I tell you that we 
have been able to erect all six of the buildings that we refer to here— 
smaller, of course, in scale than those to which I have referred, also 
to purchase the twenty-four acres that constitute our campus, land- 
scape the campus so far as we have gone, and furnish the buildings, 
at a cost to date of less than $1,240,000. 

This has partly been due to the low prices, partly also to careful 
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buying and careful supervision. We have tried not to skimp in quality 
at any place in the construction. 

In the buildings themselves, by their names, we are perpetuating cer- 
tain memorials and traditions that we felt were valuable to the two 
parent institutions. Because of a distinct provision in the gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller, his name does not appear upon any building. We deep- 
ly regret this, but we express today our profound gratitude to him for 
what, in spite of the fact that he has disassociated his name from it, 
must always remain a very genuine monument to his interest and gen- 
erosity. We were even forbidden to put on any building here the 
name which had for years been carried on a building of the campus of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, namely, Rockefeller Hall. This 
is a comment not only upon Mr. Rockefeller’s generosity, but upon the 
modesty of the family. 

The central section of the main building perpetuates the Strong name. 
We honor here Dr. Augustus H. Strong, who for forty years was 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary. Into it he wove 
his life, placing us under great obligation even to this day. The build- 
ing also honors the name of Mr. Henry A. Strong, donor of Alvah 
Strong Hall on the old campus, and honors equally, also, the name of 
Alvah Strong, father of the two whom we have already mentioned and 
the first treasurer of the organization which conducted the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

The refectory building, including both the student commons and rec- 
reation rooms, is named in memory of Mr. John J. Jones, who was 
the generous supporter of both Colgate Seminary and Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary prior to their union. The library is the gift of and 
bears the name of Dr. Ambrose Swasey, president of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York, who is with us today and 
whom we honor in person. The beautiful reading-room in the main sec- 
tion of the administration building carries the name “Paine Reading 
Room” in honor of Mr. Cyrus F. Paine, thus perpetuating a memorial 
which was part of the tradition of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary library. The dormitory in its two wings perpetuates the names of 
the dormitories in the old Rochester Theological Seminary and the 
Seminary at Hamilton. The president’s residence is a memorial to 
the donors, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery. 

The buildings have been erected, of course, primarily to furnish the 
equipment with which the institution could perform the various func- 
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tions which are inherent in the work of a theological school. The par- 
ticular room in which we now meet, the auditorium, is in a sense dedi- 
cated to use by the community. Here our public lectures will be held; 
here our annual convocations and our Alumni Week gatherings will 
convene. It is the only section of the building which is modern in 
its type of treatment, the Gothic note being obvious almost everywhere 
else. While admission to this auditorium for today and for the dedi- 
cation exercises of tomorrow must necessarily be restricted somewhat 
because of the number who want to come, on Friday evening of this 
week an exercise entirely open to the public will be held, when for the 
first time the equipment here provided for religious dramatics will be 
used. And on next Monday evening the public is invited to attend 
here a service, with a sermon by Dr. George W. Truett, of Dallas, 
Texas, one of the foremost pastors and preachers of America. 

Next to the auditorium, and so located that at times like this it can 
be used for seating for auditorium purposes, is the parlor, which ordi- 
narily will be used for social occasions. Adjoining this is the special 
parlor provided for the ladies of the Divinity School, the wives of the 
members of the faculty and the wives of the students. 

On the floor above this will be found a small reception room, the 
executive offices, class-rooms, and in the west end of the building the 
library foyer, the Paine Reading Room and the bookstacks. At the 
east end of the building, in Jones Hall, are the faculty club, the stu- 
dents’ lounge and dining-hall, and the kitchen. Beneath the dining- 
hall are the gymnasium and accompanying rooms. 

Over the fireplaces, around the Reading Room, and in certain other 
places, will be found inscriptions which have been carved into the 
stone or woodwork. These have been selected by a committee of the 
faculty of which Professor Henry B. Robins was the chairman. A 
decoration of particular beauty and appropriateness will be found in 
the dining-hall, in the shields on which are displayed the seals of thirty- 
one different colleges from which the largest number of our students 
have come in years gone by. The offices, class-rooms, seminar rooms, 
and other working sections of the building, have been constructed with 
a view to light, accessibility, and appropriate equipment for the task 
to be accomplished. It has been our hope that, by putting the stu- 
dents’ lounge and the faculty club room near together, and in the part 
of the building where the students regularly congregate, the largest 
number of natural and informal contacts between students and faculty 
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would be secured. This has already proved to be the case. A club 
room has been put in each wing of the dormitory, also, to facilitate 
student comradeship. 

In our landscaping, we have borne in mind that we are located op- 
posite what in many respects is the most beautiful of all our city parks. 
To do our landscaping in an unworthy way seemed to us an affront to 
what the city had already done. The landscape architect, Mr. Alling 
S. DeForest of Rochester, has worked out for us a development plan 
for the entire campus. Part of this has been completed at this time; 
other sections of it will be completed in the days to come. One unique 
part of the landscaping is the outdoor auditorium or amphitheater. 
When this is complete, the stage will have as a background a closely- 
knit wall of evergreen trees. The same material will be used to form 
the wings on both sides of the stage. The seating capacity of that out- 
door auditorium will be in the neighborhood of twelve hundred. It 
is hoped that at times convocations may be held there, and possibly 
services of civic importance, as well as dramatic presentations having 
religious significance. 

Several of the features of our building program are not yet com- 
plete, one of the most important features being the formal chapel. 
For the present we are making use of the upper section of the Gothic 
structure which houses our bookstacks. While this makes a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement, we do not look upon it as anything more than 
temporary. We trust that someone will be led to furnish the money 
with which we may carry out the proposed plan made by our architect. 
Such a building would make a splendid memorial. 

We greatly need, also, apartments for missionaries at home on fur- 
lough, who desire to locate near the Divinity School and use the op- 
portunity to take post-graduate work. Plans for a group of these 
apartments have been drawn up and can be shown to prospective don- 
ors, should anyone be interested in such a proposal. 

We are also hoping that someone will be led eventually to give us 
a set of chimes or a carillon of bells, which would make our tower 
complete. 

Before I conclude, I want to take the opportunity of emphasizing 
two points. First, to point out again how closely related to the well- 
being of the city is the task to which this institution sets itself. The 
churches of a community constitute one of its great assets. When 
they throw themselves on the constructive side of any proposal, it 
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carries tremendous weight. In spite of weaknesses in the churches, 
which we all have to admit, they nevertheless can and do pour over 
into the city life a steady stream of wholesome, moral inspiration which 
is effective in a thousand relationships. That this is appreciated is 
evidenced by the fact that this year in Rochester alone more than 
$19,000,000.00 worth of church property is freed from taxation. 

Whether any given church, however, performs this ministration ade- 
quately is very frequently dependent upon the type of leadership which 
it has. The right kind of leadership can make a church a veritable 
radiating center for wholesome influences. Properly instructed and 
inspired, the people of a church can go out into a community to un- 
dergird every forward-looking enterprise which comes before the city. 
On the contrary, the wrong kind of leadership can make a church al- 
most impotent in moral and civic effectiveness. An institution like 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, that can furnish well-trained 
and competent leaders for the churches, is making a contribution of 
inestimable value. That this school can do it, and has done it, has 
been well proved in the pulpits of this city, not only in the Baptist 
denomination but in other pulpits as well; and constantly a large group 
of the students of this institution are associating themselves with the 
churches of various communions, not only further to train themselves 
but to render a large service to the churches with which they are affili- 
ated. Every right-minded person in the city has a stake in the suc- 
cessful work of this institution, from this point of view. This is not 
to mention the large cultural, educational and zsthetic ministry which 
such an institution contributes through its faculty, the lecturers upon 
its platform, and its student body, in their contacts in the city. 

That our present equipment will enable us, also, to render far larger 
and more varied service to the community, we accept as fundamental, 
and as fast as the institution can do so we now propose to develop a 
program which will amplify our ministrations to the churches and the 
community at large. 

I am pleased to announce, as one element in that program, that we 
shall hold next summer a summer school, three weeks in length, with 
five professors on its regular staff, as well as several other special lec- 
turers. This school will enable pastors, both our alumni and others 
of the local community and from this part of the United States, to 
compress much in a brief period of time. These courses will be ar- 
ranged so that under certain conditions they can be counted for degree 
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credit, but primarily they are planned to be as practical and as closely 
related as possible to the work of the average pastor. The school will 
be held the last week in July and the first two weeks of August. If it 
proves to meet a real need, we shall probably continue it from summer 
to summer. 

Our enlarged facilities will also enable us more nearly to serve the 
community at the time of our spring gathering, when during Alumni 
Week we bring to the city some of the outstanding lecturers in the 
religious world. The limited space in the old buildings prevented our 
being able to receive more than a small number of our friends. 

Our alumni may easily feel, as they come back, that a new location 
and a new equipment lessen some of the ties that existed between 
them ‘and the older buildings and grounds. It is our hope, how- 
ever, that new ties will soon be built up between them and this loca- 
tion, until their affection for and pride in these buildings and grounds 
may bind both the old and the new loyalties in ties stronger than ever. 
We welcome back all who have returned and bid you carry to those 
of your former classmates whom you will see but who have not been 
able to come this time, an expression of our fervent wish that they too 
may be with us upon some occasion in the not too distant future. 

The other point on which I wish to comment is the hope that the 
tower of the institution may become, for the city, the expression of 
its finest spiritual aspiration. Every community needs a unique symbol 
of.its faith in the reality of God and the highest life. It is our prayer 
that this tower may be such a symbol, calling us from the worship of 
the purely utilitarian, telling us again and again, by its combination 
of solidity in material and its grace and beauty of outline, that the 
“things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” If we thus may take advantage of the beauty of location 
and the prominence of the position of the school, so that this tower 
may have this ministry to the people, we shall have secured the ful- 
fillment of one of the dreams which those who have planned the build- 
ings have had in mind. 

To the members of the student body let me say, that we believe that 
there is concentrated here much that we hope will be of inspiration 
to them. The beauty of nature and the skill of man are combined to 
a remarkable degree. Anyone who catches the constantly changing 
vistas of beauty, as we look south from this campus, across the valley, 
those who have felt the call to worship as heralded by the glories of 
the sunrise or the sunset as seen from this hill, or one who gets the 
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thrill of seeing the tower as it stands out against the cloud-touched 
sky of the day or against the golden glow of the moon by night, knows 
why it is our feeling that this equipment can place in the souls of the 
students who come something more than that which they can receive 
through the lectures in the classroom or from the pages of the books 
in the library. 

Through countless ages God has spoken through beauty, through 
the mystic moods of the sunset, through the silent testimony of noble 
architecture. As He has thus spoken in the past, He both can and will 
speak here to the listening souls of those who are ready to heed. In 
this hope and to this end these buildings have been erected and are 
now dedicated. That God’s presence may seem to fill this place, as 
it did the temple of old, bidding young men, like Isaiah, to go forth 
feeling that their lips have been touched with a live coal from off his 
altar, is our prayer. We may truly make our own those words of 
Solomon spoken at the dedication of the temple to God which he erect- 
ed, when he said, “But will God in very deed dwell on the earth? be- 
hold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house that I have builded! Yet have thou respect unto the 
prayer of thy servant, and to his supplication, O Jehovah my God, to 
hearken unto the cry and to the prayer which thy servant prayeth be- 
fore thee this day; that thine eyes may be open toward this house night 
and day, even toward the place whereof thou hast said, My name shall 
be there: to hearken unto the prayer which thy servant shall pray to- 
ward this place. And hearken thou to the supplication of thy serv- 
ant, and of thy people Israel, when they shall pray toward this place: 
yea, hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place; and when thou hearest, 
forgive.” 

SOLO 


The Lord Is In His Holy Temple - - - - IsABEL HIGDON 


Proressor Gustav Anotr LEHMAN, A.B. 


RESPONSES 


Representing the Community-at-Large 
HonorABLE CHARLES SUMNER OWEN 
Mayor of the City of Rochester 
No man can spend a lifetime in Rochester, as I have, without rec- 
ognizing that it takes more than tall buildings and broad streets, more 
than fabrications of brick and mortar, more than wealth and luxury, 
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to make a city great. A city, like an individual, develops a character, 
possesses a spirit which distinguishes it and identifies it. The spirit 
of a city, I like to believe, is an intangible and yet a potent thing, cre- 
ated slowly through the years of its history. In it are blended the cour- 
age, the determination, the perseverance of the pioneers who blazed the 
trail and there established their homesteads. In it, too, is woven some 
trace of the ideals, the dreams, the loyalty of those thousands of men 
and women who have followed after the pioneers and who, in turn, 
have given of their aspirations to the community in which they have 
founded their homes. 

Rochester, I believe, is conspicuously fortunate in its heritage. With- 
in its confines have lived and worked men and women of steadfast 
convictions and of great faith in the future of their city and in its 
success. And when I say “success,” let me repeat that I use that word 
without desiring to suggest its material connotation. I refer again to 
those intangible values which transcend the ordinary meanings of suc- 
cess. Through the years, there has grown up in Rochester an increas- 
ing confidence in the municipal structure which has been builded here 
by our leaders of former decades; we have become heirs to an intense 
feeling of civic pride; from their hands we have caught the torch and 
have pledged ourselves to see that the ideals of our predecessors shall 
remain unsullied; that their dreams shall be brought to fulfillment. 

We meet this afternoon to make formal commemoration of the com- 
pletion here in our beloved city of an institution for the betterment of 
life, not only in Rochester, but in other communities throughout the 
land. And yet, we see it not as a new institution, strange and untried. 
Rather, it is the new home of a group of loyal friends and trusted neigh- 
bors. 

We hail the consummation which brings to our skyline this impres- 
sive array of stately buildings, casting their symbolic shadows across 
the busy plain of industry and commerce. But these magnificent struc- 
tures, imposing as they are, are but the instruments with which our 
friends and neighbors will continue to make to the spiritual life of our 
community the same contribution of high ideals and of steadfast pur- 
pose which marks the record of this institution over many years in 
Rochester. 

When you come to assay the worth of a man, you want little more 
than to be able to say without reservation: “He was a good neighbor!” 
Through the years, the residents of this city have learned that the 
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officials and faculty members of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
are the best of neighbors and of fellow-citizens. 

That very fact constitutes a challenge to the others of us who love 
Rochester and cherish its reputation. To this campus will come, year 
by year, group after group of stalwart young men who have conse- 
crated themselves to high ideals and to service to humanity. It will 
be our privilege to live with these young men as neighbors. The chal- 
lenge comes to us, so to observe the fundamental principles of neigh- 
borliness that these young men may go out to their respective fields 
with an intensified faith in the trustworthiness of their fellow men and 
women, with an unyielding conviction that the work to which they go 
is supremely worth while. 

The citizens of Rochester are proud of this School, proud of its con- 
sistent record of service. They rejoice that it is starting out on a new 
chapter in its history with perfect equipment in an enviable environ- 
ment. They wish for this institution a continuing record of greater and 
greater achievement in its chosen task, the building of character. 


REPRESENTING THE CHURCHES AND THE CLERGY 


BisHop Davin Lincotn Ferris, D.D. 


I esteem it a distinct privilege and mark of personal regard to be 
invited on this auspicious occasion to say a few words of greetings and 
good will on behalf of my brethren in the Christian Ministry and the 
churches of Rochester. The events of this day are only one more of 
the manifold and increasing evidences of the closer affiliation and fel- 
lowship between the various Clergy of the city, and the Christian bodies 
they represent. Such a representative gathering as this today would 
scarcely have been possible a generation ago. It is only one more evi- 
dence of the recognition of the universal Lordship of the Master. 
“There are differences of administrations, but the same Lord; and 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which work- 
eth all in all.” 

First I want to say a word on behalf of my Brethren of the Clergy 
of our fair City. We are gathered here, today, not as individual Pas- 
tors, but in the unity of spirit of one great Christian Body, and as of- 
ficial representatives of the Master and His spiritual life and work in 
the Church. With heart and soul we unite with the Officers and rep- 
resentatives of this Divinity School in the celebration of this outstand- 
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ing day in the history of Rochester. We congratulate ourselves as well 
as them on the formal opening of this newly-equipped and impressive 
group of buildings. And we, of the Clergy of Rochester, wish this 
Divinity School God-speed in its significant and constructive work for 
young men for the sacred Ministry. 

Further, I want to bring to this gathering a sincere expression of 
good will and the earnest good wishes of the Christian Laity of Roches- 
ter. We have noted with growing interest the growth to completion 
of this fine group of buildings. And we most sincerely wish for the 
School many years of enlarging usefulness and interest in its prepara- 
tion of young men for the sacred Ministry. 

The ranks of the Ministry are steadily depleted by those of advanc- 
ing years, through sickness and death, and there is constant need for 
recruits so well equipped for the work as the young men will be in the 
days to come, who are to be sent out by this Institution of sacred Learn- 
ing. 

May the Master’s Benediction abundantly rest upon the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, and grant to it increasing usefulness in 
the years to come, in its preparation of Candidates for the Sacred Min- 
istry. 


REPRESENTING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Presipent Rusu Ruees, D.D., LL.D. 
The University of Rochester 


President Beaven, and Trustees and Faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School: 

I find it a high privilege to bring greeting to you to-day on behalf 
of the educational institutions of Rochester. You are dedicating a new 
home, but you bring to it a record of long years of service—over a 
century at Colgate and eighty-two years in Rochester. 

It may be permissible to speak a word of congratulation on the sig- 
nificance of your hyphenated name. Eighty years ago feelings ran 
high over the effort of some to bring to Rochester all the work which 
has since developed so notably in Colgate University. Those feelings 
we, in our day, find it difficult to appreciate. Acknowledging, how- 
ever, the beneficent results that have followed the retention of the 
college work which has grown into Colgate University, we are happy 
in the conviction that service to ministerial education will henceforth 
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be more effectively rendered by the joining of Colgate and Rochester, 
than could be hoped for from continued separation and resultant dupli- 
cation of effort. 

Your work in Rochester was born of the same movement that 
brought the University of Rochester into being. For ten years the 
two institutions lived under the same roof. For sixty years they have 
been near neighbors. And now both you and we have found it well 
to “build us more stately mansions,” purposing at the same time to 
cherish the closest ties of neighborhood and co-operation. Over eighty- 
two years of work together here cover two-thirds of the time since 
Nathaniel Rochester took a hand in establishing a town by the falls 
of the Genesee. 

I have found interest in the further fact that, while from the earliest 
days of our community life our citizens have concerned themselves se- 
riously with the education of youth, the Divinity School and the Uni- 
versity antedate all of our existing educational institutions, above those 
of quite elementary grade excepting two or three excellent schools for 
girls—unless the Rochester Athenaeum founded in 1830 is to be re- 
garded as still living in the Mechanics Institute which in 1891 took 
over its name and library, after having organized in 1885 an admirable 
enterprise in industrial education. Such persistence is an evidence of 
vitality, and such vitality is eloquently proclaimed by you here to-day 
in the dedication of this noble home, calling you to still greater serv- 
ices in the years to come. 

In thinking of past years there come to mind the names of great 
men whom you have given to the life of Rochester. Doubtless all of 
us here remember vividly Dr. Augustus H. Strong, scholar and courtly 
gentleman; and Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, a soul aflame with 
passion for a Christian social order. Not less memorable are names 
once most familiar: Ezekiel G. Robinson, your president before he 
became president of Brown University (shall we venture to add that 
thus he inadvertently set a bad example to one of his successors in both 
institutions?); T. Harwood Pattison, beloved friend and preacher; 
Howard Osgood, champion of the faith; William Arnold Stevens, 
gentle scholar and spiritual father of like minds and spirits ; and George 
Cross, only recently withdrawn from us within the veil. Succeeding 
these in your service to your times are the chosen men, now living and 
working here, whom our community reveres and claims as its own. 

Our thoughts of the past bring to mind also the army of youth, 
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eagerly preparing for devoted service, whom you have drawn here, 
trained here, for a time loaned to Rochester as sojourning citizens, 
and have then sent forth to the ends of the earth to publish tidings of 
good to all men. 

Standing here on your hilltop amid your noble and beautiful build- 
ings, we shall miss the chief meaning of it all if we fail to hail with 
reverent joy the dedication of all that we see here to the ministry of a 
spiritual life in our age so often felt to be hopelessly materialistic. You 
are the clear and strong denial of such hopelessness. The culture of the 
spiritual life is the greatest factor in the solving of those problems. 
And that culture is alike the tradition and the priceless heritage of this 
school. I see in these exercises to-day much more than the dedication of 
new buildings and feel for you much more than congratulation on long 
cherished desires realized. There is here to-day a rededication of 
man’s best powers to the recovery for our materialistic age of a clear 
sense of that hunger and thirst after righteousness, satisfaction of 
which is assured to all who will own and cherish their spiritual birth- 
right. Our day waits eagerly for the voice of the prophet. May this 
school of the prophets send out a steady stream of such laborers to- 
gether with God. 

Because you have proved your faith by your works these eighty 
years and more; because you here to-day prove your confidence in 
your future service by dedicating these more stately mansions; because 
your gift of rare spirits to our community justifies our expectation 
of future good at your hands; and because you are set for the high 
service of advancing the Kingdom of God on Earth; all your sister 
institutions in the service of education greet you to-day with Hail and 
Godspeed ! 


BENEDICTION 


ProFessor JOHN FREDERICK VicHeErt, D.D. 


Four thirty o’clock 
TOUR OF THE BUILDINGS 


Seven o’clock 


A DINNER FOR THE TRUSTEES, THE . FACULTY, THE 
ALUMNI, AND THE STUDENTS OF THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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THE SCHOOL COMMONS 


THe ReEvEREND JAMES WESLEY Graves, D.D. 
Binghamton, New York, presiding 


INVOCATION 


Proressor Earte BENNETT Cross, Ph.D. 


O Lord, source of all good, 
give us cheer in our fellowship amid these 
scenes of comfort and plenty, where wisdom 
and godliness flourish; 

O Lord, stay of every troubled spirit, 
we remember in Thy presence the hungry, the 
shelterless, naked and forlorn; our hearts 
yearn toward the sinful and ignorant ; 

May the fellowship of this hour and of this 
School in Jesus Christ move us one and all 
to strive for the regeneration of our 
social order and for the salvation of its 
folk, that Thy kingdom may come. 


Amen. 
HYMN 
Tune “Diadem’” 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name! Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 

Let angels prostrate fall; The wormwood and the gall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem, Go, spread your trophies at His feet, 

And crown Him Lord of all. And crown Him Lord of all. 
Crown Him, ye morning stars of light, Let every kindred, every tribe, 

Who fixed this floating ball; On this terrestrial ball, 
Now hail the strength of Israel’s might, To Him all majesty ascribe, 

And crown Him Lord of all. And crown Him Lord of all. 


Amen. 


ADDRESSES REPRESENTING THE ALUMNI 


Tue REVEREND FREDERICK GEORGE REYNoLDs, 710: 


The erection of the new home of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School is a source of great pride and satisfaction to every graduate 
and friend of the institution. The men of former years from old 
Eaton Hall in Hamilton view with wonderment this somewhat pala- 
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tial residence of the more modern theolog, and their wonderment is 
equalled by their gratification over this striking evidence of the progress 
of our Baptist enterprise. 

Buildings are symbolic things. Noble edifices indicate the industry, 
the culture, the charity, and the faith of a community and a nation. 
The structure of our Divinity School is eloquent in its representation 
of a superior and vital Christianity. 

First, this structure symbolizes religion in terms of a lofty and de- 
vout intelligence. Modern Christianity is invaded by a sincere but la- 
mentably unintelligent so-called religious faith that proves its futility 
in the face of progressive education. Baptist pulpits are increasingly 
occupied by men without adequate schooling or who are steeped in a 
freakish type of religious belief. We rejoice in the fact that our Di- 
vinity School symbolizes religion in terms of ripe scholarship and de- 
vout intelligence. 

Second, these buildings symbolize religion in terms of Christian 
fellowship. They are the home of two formerly separate and independ- 
ent institutions that became wedded and welded into a unit and unity of 
pronounced happiness and usefulness. This marriage belies the idea 
that two or more Baptist entities can never be united in lasting har- 
mony. This home of a wedded theological couple demonstrates that 
fellowship is stronger than independence. Here also is the Christian 
answer and rebuke to a prevalent race prejudice, for here live together 
in a sincere and even affectionate fraternalism the representatives of 
various nations whose color of skin, language and traditions are widely 
different each from the other. The League of Nations is said to con- 
sist of nations, but no league. Our Divinity School houses representa- 
tives of many nations who are firmly leagued together in the bonds 
of a sincere and brotherly Christian spirit. 

Third, this new theological home of ours symbolizes religion in terms 
of high inspiration and heroic faith. In a period of keen economic and 
moral depression there rises upon a hilltop a religious structure that 
by virtue of its beauty and purpose proclaims anew the Christian mes- 
sage of faith and hope. Its splendid tower voices the idealism of true 
religion, and directs the minds and hearts of men towards the God 
eternal, who alone is the refuge and help of mankind. 

To symbolize and declare the possibility of spiritual courage and 
faith in this day of confusion and distress is indeed a noble ministry. 

We who represent the Colgate of former years join hands with 
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every son of former Rochester, and proudly and gladly share in the 
joyous occasion of the dedication of the new Divinity School of our 
Colgate-Rochester. 


Tue ReverEND GERALD WATKINS, ’27: 


Some time ago a friend of mine was touring through Kentucky. 
He came to the town where “Man-O-War,” at one time the world’s 
fastest horse was stabled. Being a fancier of fine horses, he decided 
he would like to see this famous animal. He approached the stable, 
and seeing a colored groom near by, he asked for the privilege of seeing 
“Man-O-War.” The groom eyed the stranger rather skeptically, and 
having evidently decided that my friend was eligible for the honor, he 
brought the famous horse out of the stable and said, “Boss, there he 
is!” My friend, after gazing admiringly at the animal said to the 
groom—‘“How much do you think ‘Man-O-War’ is worth?’ The 
darky scratched his head and replied, “Well boss, it’s mighty hard 
tellin’ what a hoss is worth, what can’t be bought!” I find myself in 
a similar predicament when called upon to tell what Colgate-Rochester 
has meant to me. It is difficult to tell a story that can’t be told, espe- 
cially within the brief period of five minutes. 

Someone has said that a theological Seminary is the most uninter- 
esting place on earth, that it might just as appropriately be termed a 
cemetery. It has even been suggested that a Seminary professor’s lec- 
ture is nothing but a confused mass of material passing from the note- 
book of the professor to the notebook of the student, without passing 
through the mind of either. I cannot agree with either statement. Col- 
gate-Rochester was a most interesting place to me. And while it is 
to be regretted that more of the lectures were not given an opportunity 
to penetrate my mind, enough leaven did seep through completely to 
revolutionize my point of view toward religion and the task of the 
Christian ministry. 

This School gave to me a liberating faith. I left a pastorate to enter 
Colgate-Rochester because I had come face to face with problems of 
Biblical interpretation that completely bewildered me. My faith was 
not a satisfying one. Something was lacking, and I knew not what 
it was. I came to this Seminary with an unsettled and perplexed mind, 
and as a result of three years of happy fellowship and enlightening 
instruction a foundation for my faith was established which has given 
me a firmer grip upon the meaning of the Christian religion. I am 
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no longer haunted with the fear that the slightest shift in the scientific 
stock-market will deprive me of all my religious assets. I was led to 
see that Christianity, if valid, need not fear investigation. “Know the 
truth,” said Jesus, “and the truth shall make you free.” This does not 
mean that the Christian faith can be completely rationalized. Faith 
must go beyond reason, but it dare not go contrary to reason and ex- 
pect the thinking man to accept it. It is invigorating and gloriously 
liberating to feel that there is something in the religion one professes 
that no new discovery may destroy. Greater knowledge will but add 
to such faith, but destroy it? Never! 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
Till mind and heart according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Colgate-Rochester helped me to dare think for myself. It urged me 
to make religion a personal experience rather than a blind acceptance 
of a collection of secondhand beliefs. It taught me to pray that 
prayer— 


“O God, I offer Thee my heart, 

In many a mystic mood, by beauty led. 

I give my heart to Thee, but now impart 
That sterner grace—To offer Thee my head.” 

The loftiest living still demands the deepest thinking, as well as the 
profoundest spiritual experience. 

This School emphasized upon my mind the crying need of a fine 
spirit of tolerance. Not that flabby and inane attitude characterized 
by the common, asinine statement “One religious belief is just as good 
as another,” but rather the attitude which recognizes good wherever 
found, and strives to incorporate it into one’s faith—the spirit which 
sees beyond denominational lines to the far horizons of the Kingdom 
of God—the spirit which holds to its convctions, and at the same time 
recognizes and respects the convictions of others—the spirit which may 
differ, but yet resolves to love. It was an archbishop of York who 
said “What we need is independence of thought with fellowship of 
spirit. What we have is herd mentality with pugnacity of spirit.” 


And again, I gained here in this institution a firm faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the spirit of Jesus and in the invincible qualities of 
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the Christian Gospel. There is a fine and a sane optimism within the 
walls of this school which sends forth men who are convinced that al- 
though 


“Truth is forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim un- 
known, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” 


If any student leaves these walls without that conviction, let him not 
blame the School, but rather himself. In the trying days through 
which we are passing, people are tired of that Pollyanna philosophy 
which claims “All is well with the world,” but they crave the con- 
tagious influence of courageous souls whose idealism can stand in the 
face of life’s realities. Jesus was acquainted with adversity, the cen- 
tral fact of his religion is a tragedy. The deepest insights of Chris- 
tianity come from a Cross, and yet, in spite of adversity, opposition, 
hatred, and the combined forces of evil, Jesus emerged a radiant and 
an invincible soul. To make Christianity more real and vital to-day, 
what we need even more than a verbal apologetic is radiant personali- 
ties, whose influence breathes heroism and faith in the midst of life’s 
perplexities. Colgate-Rochester has pointed the way. Her challenge 
to us is “Walk ye in it!” 


Tue RevereEND JAMES DALTON Morrison, 721: 


It is always a very real pleasure for a graduate to come back home 
to revive old memories and to catch a fleeting glimpse of new horizons, 
but the pleasure occasioned is greatly enhanced for one coming at such 
a time as this. As a representative of the graduates of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary I wish to offer their enthusiastic congratulations 
to the president and all those associated with him, on the gratifying 
accomplishments which these days signalize. 

When the steam shovels were busy excavating for these sturdy 
foundations I brought a little girl of six summers up by the old aban- 
doned cemetery yonder and, pointing to this beautiful hillside, told 
her that they were going to close the old Theological Seminary which 
she had seen on East Avenue and move the students and the professors 
up here. A few hours later I heard her boasting to her younger brother 
that she had been “to see the place where they were going to build 
the new logical cemetery.” 
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That, I fear, is all too apt a description of what many theological 
seminaries are—logical cemeteries, where the truth once for all deliv- 
ered is kept carefully embalmed in the verbal garments and spices of 
other days, cloistered mausoleums to perpetuate the memory of ec- 
clesiastical systems which have had their day and ceased to be. Was. 
it not of such that Matthew Arnold was thinking, when in an age of 
intellectual and spiritual ferment not unlike our own, an age in which 
the defenders of a static, mediaeval theology were vainly striving to 
meet the fresh revelations of science by dogmatic reaffirmations and 
an ingenious but lifeless logic, he wrote: 


Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too. 

Where tarries He, the Power Who said, 
“See, I make all things new”? 


I have been asked to speak more particularly for the Rochester 
Alumni. Speaking for someone else, especially in matters of theology 
is, I have observed, a precarious business. Wishing to divide the re- 
sponsibility and to make certain that the sentiments I voiced were 
representative of more than myself, I sought the co-operation of a 
number of Rochester graduates. 

More interesting and effective than anything I could say would be 
the reading of these letters from our comrades who went out from 
Alvah Strong Hall, some in the peaceful pre-war age, some during the 
exciting days of conflict, some in the bewildering post-war era, to serve 
the Kingdom in various capacities at home and abroad. But because: 
of the limitations of time you will have to be content with my sum- 
mary and interpretation. 

Two things stand out clearly in these replies; the first, a warm ap- 
preciation of the Rochester that was; the second, an earnest hope that: 
the School that is, and is to be, may preserve and gather up unto 
herself all the virtues of the old, and, adding to them such new elements. 
as she thinks best, may march forward with re-doubled strength to a 
nobler and a higher destiny. 

One of the services most frequently and most gratefully mentioned: 
has to do with Rochester’s gift for leading the inquiring student pa- 
tiently, sympathetically, constructively, from inadequate and outgrown 
interpretations to larger and truer conceptions of life, achieving, as 
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one of our brilliant colored graduates picturesquely put it: “our in- 
tellectual emancipation.” 

In this connection let me quote the words of two or three graduates 
who are well known to most of you. 

“I should say that the chief service which Rochester rendered me,” 
writes the pastor of one of our most historic churches, “was that of 
directing my mind understandingly through the transformation from 
a strictly conservative theology to a practical liberalism. This was not 
done at all rapidly and there were many occasions of severe disturbance 
but I think the result has been a marked contribution to my life and 
usefulness.” 

“With a world war experience as my background,” writes another, 
“T entered upon the course with disillusionment and skepticism. Had 
Rochester tried to offer me a ready-made system of theology I am 
sure that I would have been repelled. . . . I was impressed by 
the apparent belief of the Rochester faculty in the self-attesting power 
of truth, an attitude that seemed to say, “Get enough facts on any prob- 
lem and truth will speak for herself.’ ” 

The writer of those words is generally regarded as a theological 
liberal; but a similar testimony comes from one of the most conserva- 
tive, theologically speaking, of those to whom I wrote. “In Rochester,” 
says this pastor of a popular mid-Western church, “the quest for ac- 
curate information and all the facts on all sides of every question was 
pre-eminent. In these days when we are suffering from spiritual il- 
literacy and the frothy opinions of careless leaders, it is supremely help- 
ful to have had the foundation of scientific study laid in one’s 
schooling.” 

I have been disposed to regard this service which Rochester rendered 
in leading young minds out from inadequate and untenable positions to 
higher, firmer ground as her greatest contribution. But one of my 
correspondents who is the editor of a religious journal—the leading 
Protestant weekly in France, I believe—reminds me that Rochester’s 
most distinctive contribution to the cause of religion, in recent years, 
at least, has to do with her pioneering efforts on behalf of the social 
gospel. Testifying that the social gospel opened doors before him 
that were unknown before, he goes on to say that the inspiration for 
the social and religious work which he is now doing in France he 
received here in Rochester. The emphasis on the social gospel was, 
it seems to me, a natural, almost inevitable, outcome of Rochester’s out- 
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look on religion and life. How could salvation in its larger sense be 
interpreted merely as “a glorified fire-escape” whereby men flee to 
the security of Heaven “to join the ranks of the permanently unem- 
ployed and live happy ever afterwards”? 


“The most important thing that Rochester Seminary did for me,” 
writes the able secretary of one of our great Baptist city associations, 
“was to make plain this fact, that the end of religion is life—abundant 
life, the end of life is a progressive realization of personality through 
service. ‘He that loseth his life shall find it.’ ” 


Especially appreciative were the references to the enriching friend- 
ships of Rochester days. Rochester brought together in intimate fel- 
lowship a group of congenial, forward-looking, college-trained minds 
from various parts of America, Europe, and the Orient. How many 
hitherto insoluble problems we settled in those “bull sessions” after 
study hours! Unfortunately not all the problems have stayed settled, 
but the friendships have remained a constant source of inspiration and 
blessing. And as for our professors, I think we would all agree that 
the greatest thing about them was that they gave us not only their 
facts but themselves. Many of us might testify of President Strong, 
and Walter Rauschenbusch, and George Cross, and of many others, 
as did the admirer of Mark Hopkins when he wrote: 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 

All through lecture time and quiz, 

“The kind of a man I want to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 


It is worth noting that in all the letters I received, without a single 
exception, emphasis was placed not on the material equipment but on 
the teaching. Which fact emboldens me to say that your pinnacles 
may rise ever so high and your buildings be ever so beautiful, but most 
important of all is the quality of your faculty and your student body. 
With all thy getting get wisdom, and forget not that wisdom resides 
neither in bricks nor in books but in human hearts and human minds. 
In the ultimate analysis it is the caliber of the men who sit on the 
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opposite ends of the log that makes either a university or a divinity 
school. 

In recent months the suggestion has been made in more than one 
quarter that because of the increasing number of preachers without 
pulpits, we ought to close the theological seminaries for a few years. 
But this is not the way out. The federal census reveals that 41% of 
our preachers did not graduate from either a college or a seminary, 
while only 33% claim to be graduates of both. The remedy is not to 
give up training men for the ministry, but to concentrate on training 
them better and to insist that they be trained better before they are 
admitted to ordination. The church does not strengthen her position 
in this day of increased knowledge by perpetuating a ministry, over 
one-half of which is without college training. 

I have spoken of these things all the more freely because I realize 
that the essential characteristics of Rochester were also characteristics 
of Colgate Theological Seminary. Those who sat beneath the teaching 
of William Newton Clarke and other forward-looking teachers at 
Hamilton have spoken of their beloved Alma Mater in much the same 
language as we of ours. The union of Colgate and Rochester did not 
bring together two inharmonious and incompatible groups. And now 
that the twain are one in body as well as in spirit and are happily set- 
tled in this spacious new home, we can wish for them nothing better 
than a continued loyalty to those high principles for which they have 
stood during their days of single blessedness. 


SOLO 


“To Scenes of Peace Retiring” - - ~ ~ - Mozart 
Proressor THEODORE Louis Trost, A.M., B.D. 


ADDRESS 


Tue RevEREND CLARENCE AuGustus Barsour, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
President of Brown University 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


It is a joy to be here. I have not been able to return as often as 
I have greatly wished during the more than three years since I fin- 
ished my work in Rochester. You know better than I can tell you 
that my affection for Rochester has never wavered and never will. 
No other city can be to me quite like this. More than forty years of 
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my lifetime were spent here. The marks of so prolonged a residence 
are ineffaceable. 

You will pardon a reference, I trust not lengthy or wearisome, to 
the Rochester which I found and the Rochester of today. In 1888 it 
was by no means as large a city in population as it is today. There 
were less than a hundred and forty thousand people. The latest census 
figures show an increase of nearly two hundred thousand, with a pop- 
ulation of three hundred and twenty-eight thousand. It was a beauti- 
ful city then, as it is at this later day; then, as now, a centre of industry 
and culture. May I speak of some of the noteworthy features in the 
changes which have come with the years? 

No city in America has a more attractive park system. In the year 
when I came to Rochester, 1888, the first land was acquired for public 
parks. Today in Durand-Eastman, Edgerton, Genesee Valley, High- 
land, Maplewood, Ontario Beach, and Seneca Parks, with many smaller 
parks and squares, there is a total acreage of nearly three square miles, 
and some of the features of these parks are known the country over. 

The Rochester Public Library in its great development is compara- 
tively recent. It is a privilege to have had something to do with its 
growth through membership on its Board of Trustees. I have only 
to remind you of the central library, with branch libraries at Edger- 
ton Park, Genesee, Monroe, Lincoln, Goodman, and nearly a dozen 
more, many in buildings owned by the city, the total circulation being 
more than two millions and a half of volumes annually. 

Among the changes in hospital and dispensary equipment may be 
mentioned the Highland Hospital, the Monroe County Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium, the Municipal Hospital, the Park Avenue Hospital, the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, the Strong-Memorial Hospital, with 
great additions and constructive changes in equipment of the Genesee 
and the Rochester General Hospitals. In 1888, there were 315 beds; 
in 1932, there are 2217. 

Among the new church edifices which have risen since I first knew 
Rochester are those of the Baptist Temple, the Calvary, the Genesee, 
the Immanuel, the Lake Avenue, the Mount Olivet, the Parsells Ave- 
nue, the South Avenue Baptist Churches, the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, the South Congregational Church, the First, the Grace, the 
Monroe Avenue, the Spencer-Ripley, the West Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, the Central, the Dewey Avenue, the East Side, the 
Grace, the Third, the Westminster Presbyterian Churches, Christ 
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Church, the Church of the Ascension, St. Paul’s, St. Thomas among 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches, the Dewey Avenue Reformed 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Monica, Cor- 
pus Christi, and many others of that faith, and the First Universalist 
Church. 

The building of these houses of worship has been accompanied by a 
great increase in membership both in the churches themselves and in 
organizations connected with their life and service. No doubt I have 
unintentionally omitted some edifices which should have been men- 
tioned. 

Among the most striking changes have been those in the field of 
education. In 1888 there was one high school and there were thirty- 
one grade schools. The high school had in it five hundred and sixty- 
nine students. Today there are in Rochester ten high schools, with a 
total student enrollment of fourteen thousand five hundred and one— 
about twenty-six times as many. The total attendance in all schools in 
1888 was eleven thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. At the pres- 
ent time it is fifty-four thousand seven hundred and seventy-two—an 
increase of four hundred and sixty-four per cent. During the same 
period Rochester has made an increase in population of about one 
hundred and sixty per cent, so that the rate of the increase of school 
population is more than double that of the population of the city. I 
have through your distinguished Superintendent of Schools and his 
department the facts which I am bringing to you regarding the public 
schools. There are many new buildings among the parochial schools, 
of which I am unable to speak on account of insufficient information. 
But I am able to say that in the elementary and grammar schools, fifty- 
two in number, there are only four which are occupying the buildings 
in which they did their work in 1888. As a matter of fact only two 
school structures resemble those that were here in 1888. The others 
have had such additions made to them that no one today would be 
able even to recognize the nucleus with which they started. All but 
four elementary school buildings and all the high school buildings in 
the city are new—an extraordinary fact. The courses in the curricula 
were meager compared with the courses given in the high schools of 
today, and especially in the Junior-Senior high schools, where shop 
facilities are provided for a considerable variety of vocational lines of 
work. The high school of today no longer represents the selective type 
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as in the old days of the Academy, but includes students of varying 
nationalities, types and abilities. Consequently the necessity for voca- 
tional, industrial, business and additional courses in social studies, as 
well as academic, where college is the main objective. I have been 
amazed to mark the amounts which the community has expended in the 
construction, for example, of the buildings for the four Junior-Senior 
high schools. The four represent a total expenditure of six and three 
quarters millions of dollars, two millions and a half being the cost of 
the superb building in which the Benjamin Franklin High School is 
housed. 

In the realm of education there is also the home of the City Normal 
School, the wonderful property of the Eastman Music School, many 
buildings on the old campus of the University of Rochester, notably 
the Memorial Art Gallery, the great new group of the College for 
Men of the University of Rochester, the School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, great changes in the equipment of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, and now this 
fine equipment of the Divinity School, standing in its unparalleled loca- 
tion like a city set upon a hill which cannot be hid. 

I have spoken at some length of the Rochester of today in the re- 
markable changes which have come to the Rochester of forty years 
ago. The City in which a School like this is located should be, and 
I am sure is, an object of deep interest to us. This institution has 
always been a vital factor in the life of Rochester. It has constantly 
endeavored to serve the community and in return the attitude of the 
City toward the School has been continually cordial. I shall never 
forget the wonderful response of the community when we were in the 
midst of our endeavor to meet the generous offer of Mr. Rockefeller 
which made the circumstances under which we are gathered a pos- 
sibility. The memory of that response lingers gratefully in my heart. 

We are glad to remember that this School is a part of the contribu- 
tion of Northern Baptists to the cause of education, and it would seem 
not unfitting that I remind you of certain facts which bear upon our 
relation to the educational enterprise of the Baptists of the North. 
For the past twenty-one years, ever since the formation of the Board 
of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, it has been my 
privilege and my responsibility to be a member of that Board. For 
several years past it has likewise fallen to my lot to be Chairman of 
the Board of Managers. Naturally, therefore, during these years there 
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have been borne in upon me without cessation the purposes, the work 
and the needs of our Baptist schools, from the academy to the divinity 
school, throughout the territory of the Convention. In common with 
the other members of the Board, greatly changing in its personnel 
through the years, I have been faced with the problems of our de- 
nominational educational outlook. 

Of course no school which is educationally a bad school can be made 
a good school by labelling itself as Christian. This cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. A part of the report of the Committee on Higher 
Education, a sub-committee of the Commission of Appraisal of which 
I was a member and which has recently returned from India, Burma, 
China and Japan, reads thus: 

“A grave danger inherent in the attempt to maintain Christian 
colleges and universities in the Orient is that of subordinating the 
educational to the religious objective, particularly in appointments 
to the faculties. The importance of giving first consideration to 
the intellectual qualifications of a candidate is generally recog- 
nized in theory, but there is no doubt that in many instances men 
of inferior capacity, training or teaching ability have been appoint- 
ed to college faculties because of undue emphasis upon religious 
and even upon denominational affiliations. The Christians of 
America will render no real service either to the Orient or to 
Christianity by maintaining or assisting to maintain colleges which 
do not command the respect and confidence of educated Nationals, 
and if the Christian character of an institution cannot be main- 
tained without the sacrifice of educational standards, it should be 
closed.” 

This is just as true in America as it is in the Orient. Change the 
phraseology a little and it can be applied to the schools, preparatory, 
collegiate and theological, in our own territory. 

We doubt very much whether many of our people appreciate the 
magnitude of our educational equipment and work. Because the Board 
of Education is the youngest of all the national societies and boards, 
and its allotment in the budget the smallest of them all, it is easy to 
draw the conclusion that it represents a small enterprise. But a little 
study would reveal the fact that education is our largest Baptist un- 
dertaking. According to the latest report of the Board of Education, 
presented to the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention in San 
Francisco, we have fifty-three schools representing the different phases 
of our educational enterprise. The operating income of these institu- 
tions is over nineteen millions of dollars a year, which is a sum greatly 
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exceeding the annual expenditure for all our mission work at home 
and abroad. Our schools have property exclusive of endowment, such 
as the value of land, buildings and equipment, aggregating nearly a 
hundred and four millions of dollars. They have an endowment in 
excess of a hundred and fifty-three millions of dollars. Few people 
realize the significance of these facts or have an adequate appreciation 
of the wide scope of our educational operations. We need not con- 
gratulate ourselves that Baptists have wholly made possible this vast 
aggregate. The funds for buildings, for equipment, for endowment, 
have come in very large proportion from donors who were not members 
of Baptist churches or congregations, but, when this has been so, they 
have come because the donors have confidence in the administration 
of these schools. 

We have Baptist schools in every state east of the Mississippi River, 
except Delaware. In the western states, where state education is more 
largely developed, we have comparatively few schools, and perhaps we 
shall not found any more. But taken the country over, our educational 
program is a colossal undertaking. 

I think with unspeakable gratitude of the Faculty of this School 
in my student days; of Dr. Osgood, learned in the language and litera- 
ture of the Hebrews; of Dr. William Arnold Stevens, careful and ac- 
curate scholar, especially in the realm of the New Testament; of Ben- 
jamin O. True, learned in the history of the Christian people, enthu- 
siastic teacher; Dr. T. Harwood Pattison, brilliant exemplar of his own 
teaching in homiletics; Dr. Coates, patient under our poor attempts at 
public speaking; and above all President Augustus H. Strong, for 
whom Walter Rauschenbusch prayed at the time when Dr. Strong 
closed his great administrative career of forty years in this place: 


“We bless Thee, our Father, for the great teacher and friend 
who has led us these forty years with a faith that has never fal- 
tered and a love that deepened with the years. Thy joy has been 
his strength ; Thy word has been the milk and honey on which his 
spirit fed; and we who behold his works give the praise to Thee. 
Make his memory a living power on earth till the last of his sons 
in the faith shall leave the harvest-field at eventide for the peace 
of home. Enfold him in the tabernacle of Thy presence all the 
days of his life. Speak to him often in the silences unseen. May 
his Savior be so near and dear that when the veil parts and he 
sees Him face to face, his life may open in gladness like a flower 
at the dawn.” 
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The Faculty of that day was not large in numbers, but the very 
mention of their names has brought to many of us a mental picture 
of those to whom we owe an unpayable debt of gratitude. 

I will not attempt to mention those who have come into the member- 
ship of the Faculty during the years which have intervened. Many 
of them have been students of those whom I have named. Some of 
them have been my own students, to my great joy. Some have come 
to us from Colgate, now merged with us into the great School of 
today. The Faculty during all this stretch of years has never had to 
hide its face as to ability, teaching power and devotion, even with 
the memory of the great ones who have gone. 

And now let me speak for a few minutes of goals toward which we 
should aim. The School exists, of course, for the recruiting and train- 
ing of preachers and pastors for the churches and of leaders in reli- 
gious work, in the broad sense of the term, in spheres outside of the 
pulpit and the pastorate. Not in a comprehensive, but I hope in a 
suggestive, way I will refer to certain characteristics without which 
our graduates will not be qualified for the service they ought to render. 
Other qualities and characteristics we may believe they should have. 
These are among those which they must have. 

First, there must be a vision and conviction of the supremacy of 
the unseen and the eternal. In this respect they will be unlike many 
of those with whom they come into daily contact. The impressions 
which are made upon us through the senses are so early, so constant 
and so vivid that it is no wonder they seem sometimes as of supreme 
importance. We think of men, of the wealth they possess, of the 
mechanisms they construct, of the institutions they found—all these 
are seen, all these seem real. But when the mind turns to things 
which are unseen, we are tempted to dismiss them as matters for the 
philosopher’s speculation and the poet’s dream; unreal, abstract, not 
matters for the consideration of practical men. Is not the general 
tendency toward the estimate of importance by visible qualities; and 
is not the general tendency in this, as in so many other matters, in 
serious error? Is the seen more real and of greater importance than 
the unseen? Cities come to assume importance as they aggregate 
wealth within their boundaries. We speak of the value of all this 
accumulated material wealth, and we lament the fire, the riot, the 
plague, the business depression which disturb that value. But the 
spirit of industry is more than visible wealth, for it will renew and 
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repair; it will surpass the loss of the past in the achievements of the 
present and the future. The genius which rears the edifice is greater 
than the edifice itself. The inventive skill which makes the plans for 
delicate and intricate machines is more than the complicated machines 
themselves. Life is more than meat. Spirit is more than matter. 
Hidden forces are master. The laws of crystallization and of gravita- 
tion are as real as the diamond and the stars. Not visibility is the 
test of reality. Unseen forces appear neither to our vision nor to our 
hearing, but they are real and abiding. Science is our teacher here, 
and science becomes the handmaid of religion. It is the work of in- 
ductive science not only to observe phenomena, but to collect and co- 
ordinate them, to analyze the visible and the transient, to find from 
collected and co-ordinated phenomena the great principles and laws 
which underlie them, and thus to conduct us to the invisible and the 
permanent. True science makes it even more possible for us to ap- 
ply the same principle to the higher relations of the soul, and makes 
it easier to grasp the reality of the unseen and the abiding, and to 
escape from the slavery of the mutable and the perishing. 

The Apostle Paul was quite a different man from John the Baptist, 
who for thirty years lived under the stars in the Judean desert, or 
from John, the evangelist, with his contemplative, almost mystical, 
nature, alone on the island of Patmos. The Apostle Paul was what 
might be called a city man. He preached in crowded centres of trade. 
He lived and worked largely in an urban environment. He was fami- 
liar with Ephesus, brilliant and godless, wealthy and powerful, whose 
history runs back almost to mythological eras, where stood the temple 
of Diana, adorned with the works of Apelles and Praxiteles. He knew 
Philippi, a Roman colony with its rich mines of gold. He knew Cor- 
inth, the centre of commerce, luxury and vice. He knew Athens, the 
“Eye of Greece,” where dwelt the chaste and wonderful loveliness of 
the Parthenon, hardly exceeding the almost incomparable loveliness of 
the Erectheum and the Propylea, where the golden spear-point of 
Athena flashed far in the rays of the sun. He knew Rome, the mis- 
tress of the world, even then eight hundred years old and seemingly 
as permanent as the solid crust of the earth. It is significant that it 
was the Apostle Paul who said: “We look not on the things that are 
seen, but on the things which are unseen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are unseen are eternal.” 

The vision of the everlasting, the consciousness of the reality of the 
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infinite, the apprehension in some measure of the unseen, were to him 
the dominantiy real and the overmasteringly vital. The minister, the 
religious leader, must have some vision which shall enable him stead- 
ily to see, and in a practical way, that beyond this changing and change- 
able world are the great realities which abide when cities disappear, 
when mountains are turned to dust, when the earth has lost its place 
in the heavens, when the visible universe is swept away and, like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, “leaves not a rack behind.” 

That is the true foresight. That is the far-sighted man. He sees 
the glory of the eternal righteousness beneath his daily duties and the 
wonder of eternal love in the daily fellowships and fulfillments of 
life. This is measuring life by the heavenly measurement. It is not 
easy to get, and still harder to keep, but we must have it, day by day 
and to the end of the days. For interest in some things must wane, 
and life become less responsive to many things that lie about it; many 
an earthly link is broken and many an earthly window is darkened; 
old faces vanish and old ways pass; and the thing a man cherishes is 
apt to be trodden under foot by the impetuous tread of events over 
which he has no control, and in the significant language of the writer 
of Ecclesiastes, “desire fails.” This is a vision not easy to get through 
the rolling clouds of the materialistic and sometimes atheistic philo- 
sophy of the day, through the callous crust of the too prevalent in- 
difference toward the deepest meaning of life, in the overwhelming 
pressure of economic conditions which almost inevitably change men’s 
whole outlook upon life. But as surely as we are gathered here, un- 
less there be that vision, life will become a poor, lame, imperfect, dis- 
contented, disheartened, crippled thing, and even ministers of the gos- 
pel will lose their chance of the highest privilege and power. 

There must be, unless we are lamentably to fail in our leadership, 
something of a sense of the heroic. This service costs. The warfare 
leaves marks upon warriors who battle under the King’s banner. It 
does cost, but to a man who is fit to be a minister of the gospel of 
Christ, cost does not deter or make afraid. 

I know of few more striking utterances of the Apostle Paul than 
that in which he says: “From henceforth let no man trouble me, for 
I bear branded on my body the marks of Jesus.” It was twenty-six 
years, according to the accepted chronological reckoning, since Paul 
had made his great surrender. They had been years of hard fighting. 
He had marks upon his body which were the work of fiery fingers. 
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He had been stoned, he had been beaten with stripes, he had been left 
for dead, he had been tanned by the suns of Asian deserts, he had 
been swept about in the mountain torrents of Macedonia. It was a 
miracle that he lived. It was a still greater miracle that he could still 
attempt and achieve the tasks he set himself. There is something 
thrilling in the picture of the old warrior, drawing himself up in the 
face of those who assailed him and saying to them: “From henceforth 
Iet no man trouble me, for I bear branded on my body the marks of 
Jesus.” 

He was not alone in the bearing of such marks. When you pass 
through the great nave of Westminster Abbey, you will very likely 
see visitors standing by the side of a black marble stone which lies 
almost in the centre of it, a stone bearing the name of David Living- 
stone. It will do us good to remind ourselves of the life of Living- 
stone, how he turned from all other vocations in life to give himself 
to Africa for the love of his Master and the love of lost men; how 
he pressed forward into the interior, to bury himself, as he said, among 
the natives, to learn their language, to win their confidence, to heal 
the sick among them, to train up native teachers who would spread 
the message of the evangel among their brethren. He gave himself 
to the African people with utter devotion. On one occasion, the na- 
tives being much beset with lions, he went out to aid them in killing 
one, in the hope that thus the whole threatening swarm would be 
drawn away, and a lion sprang upon him, seized him by the left shoul- 
der, crushed the bones of the shoulder, and only dropped him to at- 
tack a native convert who came to his aid. The crushed, twisted bones 
that bore the marks of the lion’s teeth lie beneath the Abbey floor. 
You remember how Livingstone felt in his heart something of the 
horror of slavery. He saw tribe after tribe selling into slavery their 
own children, raiding neighboring tribes, carrying off the children of 
those tribes and selling them in return for guns and powder. Now a 
procession of natives carried from their homes, now a little child 
escaping and fleeing to the woods to be devoured by wild beasts—he 
saw it all. In the blackness of central Africa he had the terrible sor- 
row of seeing his wife fall ill and die, but he never faltered. The 
certainty of a highly honored place in England could not draw him 
from poor black Africa—until the day came when in the morning they 
found him kneeling as if in prayer by his bedside. He had been re- 
leased. 


———s 
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There will be marks. Some kinds of marks are inevitable. The 
faces of some of you, my friends, are not just as I remember them, 
even in the few years which have elapsed since I went away. Clear 
as the scratches on the rock where the glacier has gone, so are the lines 
which tell of the procession of the years and the toll that life takes 
from every man. May the lines be those of which we shall be glad 
when the battle is over and the writing is done. You know well that 
we are striking here at the heart of the whole matter, and that if lead- 
ership, even finer in quality than we have ever known, is to come to 
the churches and to the religious forces of the future, it must have 
as one of its chief factors the sense of the cost of Christian leadership. 
When there has been a call to the heroic, the call has never been in 
vain. There is a vicarious element which needs to be summoned and 
exercised. 

You remember that scene, that strange, pathetic and inspiring scene, 
of the execution of the Girondists of France. The furious waters 
of the Revolution had swept them into condemnation and they were 
about to suffer by the guillotine. Believing that the cause of liberty 
would yet triumph, and triumph the sooner for their martyrdom, they 
joyfully submitted themselves to their fate. You will recall how the 
multitudes rent the air with their fierce execrations as the five rude 
carts appeared, filled with the victims. Do you remember how the 
shouts of the multitude suddenly grew hushed, and another sound rose 
upon the morning air? Clear, swelling, harmonious, it burst from the 
lips of the condemned, the voice of song, the song of patriotism, the 
national song of France: 


“Come, children of your country, come; 
The day of glory dawns on high.” 

And when the scaffold was reached the song still sounded. As one 
and another lay beneath the knife and yielded up his life in his coun- 
try’s cause, the song sounded on, growing fainter in volume, not less 
clear and resolute. And when at last the intrepid leader alone re- 
mained, the song rose still unfalteringly from his lips: 


“Come, children of your country, come; 
The day of glory dawns on high.” 


The knife fell, the song was broken, but it found its revival again 
in the awakened heart and conscience of the Nation. 
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I had meant to speak of other qualities, other characteristics, which 
many of us who have given years of our lives to the training of those 
who are to take places of high responsibility in the Christian church 
and its enterprises have had borne in upon us in our hope and prayer 
for our students. But my message need not be prolonged. I cannot 
stand in this place without strange stirrings of heart. You will un- 
derstand why this must be. 

More than forty years ago, on almost the first evening of my student 
life in this city, I attended a session of the Monroe Association in the 
edifice of the old Second Baptist Church. George B. Foster was speak- 
ing. I had heard many times of him. The comments had not always 
been kindly. I heard that night from his lips some lines which told 
how far astray some had gone who would have well nigh denied him 
a place among the disciples of his Lord. These are the lines. They 
have not been far distant from me in the passage of the years. 


“T walk down the Valley of Silence, 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown. 
In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 
And the music floats down the dim valley 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the dove of the deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 
But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 
And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 
And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach.” 


May this place be a place of meditation on high themes, a place of 
visions which shall find their fruition in great service in a world of 
needy men, and in the coming of the Kingdom of God with power. 


BENEDICTION 


ProFessor FRANK Oris Ers, Ph.D. 
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FRIDAY 
Nine thirty o’clock 


THE AUDITORIUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ProFessor JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, D.D., Presiding 


Eternal God, our heavenly Father, thine is the plenitude of life 
and love and truth. Of this thy fulness may we more and more par- 
take. We need and we seek clearer sights and larger outlooks and 
broader sympathies and holier lives. Bless him who has come to min- 
ister to us this morning and help us as we listen and think together with 
him that we may receive some fresh illumination and a new quickening 
of our highest powers. Spirit of truth, so lead us now and alway 
that we may have the great and glad experience which comes to us 
when some glorious truth, that we have only dimly seen or have but 
poorly appreciated, now at last dawns like a new sunrise on the soul, 
imparting to our lives a diviner quality and a larger universe forever- 
more. 

Lead us more deeply into that life of duty and of love and of active 
trust in thee and joyous service for our fellow-men out of which issue 
the great and abiding religious certitudes. 

In the name of him who ts the way, the truth and the life, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Professor Anderson then introduced the speaker as follows: We 
are already indebted to the guest-speaker of this morning’s conference; 
for from the rich treasury of his philosophic mind he has for many 
years been issuing currency to facilitate the intellectual commerce of 
the learned world. And this valuable currency has not been merely 
hoarded in the stack-rooms of the libraries of our institutions of learn- 
ing. Not long ago I had occasion to consult several of Dr. Brightman’s 
books, but discovered that though the cards were in our library’s cata- 
logue, most of the books were not in the stackroom: they were in 
circulation, they were being used, as they deserve to be. We are for- 
tunate in the presence with us this morning of a man who unites in 
himself philosophic penetration, breadth of intellectual interest, logical 
acumen and the fine gift of lucid exposition. 

I have now the very great pleasure of introducing to you Doctor 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy in the Graduate 
School of Boston University. 
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Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., of the Graduate School 
of Boston University now spoke upon “The Personality of God”: 

For centuries religious experience has testified to a faith that God 
is a personal being. Its loftiest and simplest formula has been that 
God is love. Yet during these same centuries there have been doubts 
about the divine personality. Is God a person? Is he not rather a 
force, an ideal, a principle? If he is a person, is he not so different 
from man that the word person ceases to have a meaning when applied 
to him? Is it not enough to define him as substance (with Spinoza), 
as the moral order (with Fichte and Matthew Arnold), or as the ab- 
solute and unconditioned (with Hamilton and Mansel)? That such 
questions have been raised is natural and wholesome. They have 
forced the theist to a critical reappraisal of his position and to a more 
or less radical modification of it. The only truth that we truly possess 
is the truth that has survived the storms of doubt. 

Today the storms of doubt rage more violently than ever before in 
human history. The Greek Sophists were conservatives in compari- 
son with the radical doubters of today. It is safe to presuppose that 
any contemporary minister is aware of these storms of doubt, and has 
had to confront them, not alone in magazines, books, and lectures, but 
also in his parish, and in his own soul. The seething chaos of present 
thought about God is such that the following propositions are all be- 
lieved by a considerable group. There is no God; no scientifically 
trained person could entertain the belief in God. God is an absolute, 
omnipotent, creative, moral person, whose existence is philosophically 
demonstrable. Philosophy is helpless in leading us to God; history 
conceals him but special revelation makes him known. God is human 
conscience. God is a pure moral will. God is a numinous mystery. 
God is love, an élan vital triumphing over brute matter. God is the 
highest social aspiration of the race. God is found in our solitariness. 
God is infinite. God is finite. God suffers. God is impassible. God 
is the principle of integration and concretion. God is the realm of 
eternal, impersonal values. God is the totality of all being. God is 
that which makes for value. 

If we venture, in the presence of so great a cloud of speculations, to 
talk of a modern trend, it can only be of a trend toward confusion. 
Some who protest against the confusion serve but to increase it. Glenn 
Frank was quoted in the New York Times} as having spoken thus 


1 August 19, 1932. 
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in a recent baccalaureate address: “I believe in God, but I do not un- 
dertake to define God nor to prove God. I have a belief that lifts the 
universe in which I live to the dignity of the spirit.’ To this I can 
only reply that if we are to avoid confusion of thought by avoiding 
thinking we shall have “poured out the baby with the bath.” By 
what right, other than pure fancy, can one assert a belief without 
knowing what the belief is or trying to prove it? If this is not ob- 
scurantism, what would be? Distrust of reason leaves man utterly 
helpless and hopeless, with no ground for effort or for faith. Irration- 
alism is no way out, no road to God, no guide to conduct. It is despair. 
Even when it is so mildly expressed as by Charles Clayton Morrison 
in his article on D. C. MacIntosh, it is a step backward into the dark 
of prescientific and prephilosophical groping. He writes: “TI distrust 
reasoning—my reasoning, at any rate—so much that an assurance de- 
rived from it seems to me a frail thing to build one’s life upon.” * 
Unless we can trust our best reasoning about experience more im- 
plicitly than we can trust any irrational impulse or intuition, have we 
not opened a new Pandora’s box? 

I submit that the mind of the age has convicted itself of confusion. 
It is doubtless a hopeful, sincere, passionate, living, fertile confusion; 
but it is none the less confusion, tohu wabhohu. Why is it that neither 
the Christian Century, nor hardly any one of our major prophets can 
speak of the personality of God (either for it or against it) without 
falling forthwith into absurdity? There are many who take this sit- 
uation as a token that there is no personal God. Some of us have 
suffered at the hands of triumphant reviewers thus minded. But con- 
fusion about a reality is far from disproving the existence of the real- 
ity; or else we must take it as certain that there is and has been no 
depression. Shall we then say that the problem is beyond us, and so 
give it up? But man’s aspirations, not to mention his curiosity, will 
not permit him to cease to wonder and to reach after the highest. 
To restrict human life to what is certain and is clearly within our 
grasp is, if taken strictly, to destroy the impulse to experiment and ex- 
ploration and to confine ourselves to the absolutely certain and abso- 
lutely barren truism that present experience is what it is. 

One of the chief sources of our present confusion about God—both 
practical and theoretical—may be found in a spiritual situation which 


2 Christian Century, 49 (1932), 1135. 
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is analogous to the economic situation in which we find ourselves. It 
is generally recognized that we suffer from economic overproduction 
and underdistribution, that is, underconsumption. We have produced 
more than we know how to use. Intellectually and spiritually we are 
in the same plight. We are glutted with overproduction of facts and 
theories which we are unable to consume because we do not know how 
to distribute them. Distribution here would involve both the intellec- 
tual orientation of the best minds and also the function of conveying 
that orientation effectively to the minds of the masses. Both types of 
distribution have broken down. We know more facts than we can 
use. We are choked with too many data because we lack wisdom to 
interpret them. 

Here and there someone takes refuge from the facts of science and 
of life behind a barricade of long words or in a fog of wishful think- 
ing. Long words and wishful thinking are, however, always with us 
and constitute no peculiar malady of the present day. The spiritual 
malady of the present, and the chief source of chaotic opinions about 
God, is an acute form of the age-old conflict between experience and. 
reason, the practical and the theoretical, the immediate and the inferred. 
We are beginning to take in the full consequences of the overthrow 
of scholasticism and of the ontological argument; and they have gone 
to our head. We see—as Glenn Frank and Charles Clayton Morrison 
bring out all too clearly—that mere ideas, mere “rationalizations” (as 
we love to call them, blaspheming reason), mere abstractions, are futile 
and barren. Hence we fly to the arms of experience for reality, for 
life, and for certainty. But we likewise see that we can’t make head 
or tail out of experience without having recourse to reason. We shut- 
tle back and forth, producing theories without being able to consume 
them. At the rational terminus we get a God unrelated to experience; 
at the empirical terminus, we get experience unrelated to God. We 
suffer from an acute case of overanalytic separation of empiricism and 
rationalism, the remedy for which can be found only in an adequate 
synthesis of experience and reason. 

At the moment the modern and fashionable approach to any prob- 
lem is the empirical, the rationalistic approach is traditional and un- 
fashionable. Yet a careful consideration of the structure of experience 
will reveal the equal inadequacy of extreme empiricism and extreme 
rationalism, even if a study of Kant has failed to teach us anything. 
The actual fact of conscious experience is almost always, if not in- 
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variably, a union of intuition (usually sensuous) with thought. There 
is no reality corresponding to the idea of mere experience from which 
all thought is eliminated, just as there is no reality corresponding 
to the idea of mere thought from which all experience is eliminat- 
ed. We can imagine and talk about pure experience and pure rea- 
son. But real experience always includes some reason, and real 
reason always involves experience that reason does not create. The 
word experience has been used so vaguely as to rival the wrath 
of Achilles as a spring of woes unnumbered. It has been taken 
as identical with the whole of nature, or as covering everything 
that our body does and suffers, or as designating the contribution of 
the senses to our consciousness, or as a synonym for the Absolute. 
Whatever historical or etymological grounds may explain this variety, 
they fail to render the chaos less misleading. All of our knowledge 
about the remote reaches of nature or about the bodily organism, or 
about sensation or the Absolute is derived from the immediately given 
facts of our own consciousness. In the literal and natural sense, then, 
experience is personal consciousness. All other uses of the word re- 
fer either to inferences from such immediate experience (as when 
we talk about the organism and its behavior) or to abstract parts of 
it (such as sensation or reason). 

All our thought about God, man, and nature, is an attempt to in- 
terpret experience. If we see clearly what experience is, then we shall 
see just what basis we have for our scientific and religious conceptions. 
Experience is our entire personal consciousness—sense perceptions, 
feelings, emotions, memories, images, thoughts, dreams, values, ideals, 
in short, the whole range of our awareness. In our discussion of the 
personality of God we shall center attention especially on the relation 
between sense experience and ideals, for the interpretation of these 
factors and their relations is a central point in contemporary thought. 

Everyone, of course, recognizes that we find both sense perceptions 
and ideals in our experience. A complete human personality includes 
and unifies the two factors; ideals guide, control, and interpret the 
rest of experience. But as soon as we undertake to frame a concep- 
tion of the objective reality, and in particular, to find a place for our 
religious ideals, in the same world as is revealed by sense perception, 
we find almost hopeless differences of opinion. Yet if we understand 
the nature of the differences, we may be on the way to overcoming 
them. 
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If, accordingly, we start with experience which includes a realm of 
sense experience and a realm of ideals, we may be overwhelmed by the 
utter disparity between the two. Ideals are beautiful, eternal, unchang- 
ing—and unreal. They are essences without existence, imaginative 
and delightful fairyland creatures, insubstantial, having neither deep 
roots nor permanent fruits in reality. If we seek reality, we should 
consult the sturdy, unideal facts of sense experience, not relying on 
reason to interpret them, but on the instinctive urge we find in all 
beings to treat matter as that which is truly real. Thus as George San- 
tayana sees it, the real world is the world of physical nature which we 
know through sensation and animal faith. But we are citizens of two 
worlds—one real and one imaginary. The beauty and poetry and as- 
pirations of life are all in the world of imagination, the realm of es- 
sence. In the real world, the realm of matter, we seek in vain for love 
or goodness or God. But we may take refuge from existence in es- 
sence. We may, as Santayana puts it, “entertain the illusion without 
succumbing to it, accepting it openly as an illusion, and forbidding it 
to claim any sort of being but that which it obviously has.”% San- 
tayana is a divided self with a divided world. Because experience falls 
apart into two heterogeneous hemispheres, God is excluded from real- 
ity and made an illusion, although a beautiful one. “There is no God, 
and the Virgin Mary is his Mother.” This saying recapitulates the 
sum of Santayana’s thought. Religion, says he, “pursues rationality 
through the imagination.” It is poetry which “tends to arrogate to 
itself literal truth and moral authority, neither of which it possesses. 
Its method is to proceed by intuition and by unchecked poetical con- 
ceits.’ * Santayana constantly assumes as axiomatic the separation be- 
tween the ideal and the actual. His motive, it may be granted, is not 
to discredit the ideal, but rather to give it free rein on its “enchanted 
island.” ® His charming booklet, called Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life® reveals his conviction that the value of spirituality lies in itself 
and is in no way connected with or dependent on our metaphysics, be 
it naturalistic or moralistic. 

Santayana, then, is certain of the ideal life of man and is convinced 
of its intrinsic worth, but is equally certain that it is a lovely illusion 


ad gh and Animal Faith (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923), 
pp. 72-73. 


4 Reason in Religion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905, 1930), p. 10. 
5 Tbid., p. 91. 
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without any particular bearing on the ugly reality of things. Like 
Ralph Barton Perry and many other moderns, he is persuaded that 
honesty demands disillusionment. But we are especially concerned to. 
point out the empirical source of this disillusionment. It is the con- 
viction that one part of our experience, namely, sensation, reveals ob- 
jective reality as it is—an impersonal, material order; whereas another 
part of our experience, namely the spiritual life, is purely imaginary 
and sheds no light on the real, nor does any light from the real shine 
on it. The real is dark; the light is wholly imaginary and subjective. 

This is, of course, not alone the denial of a personal God; it is the 
assertion that any God is but a myth. Yet Santayana’s view is most 
instructive in its putting of the problem. It shows, first, that we must 
inquire more rigorously into the relations between the world perceived 
by sense and the order of ideal values; and, secondly, that if we as- 
sert an impassable barrier between the two realms in human experi- 
ence, we have by that same act crowded God out of the real world. 
If ideals are imaginary essences, God is an imaginary essence. But 
if ideals reveal something about the structure of reality, then there is 
a real divine something or someone to search for. 


Santayana speaks chiefly for those delicate and rare natures who 
have suffered deeply, have become completely disillusioned, yet have 
retained their love of beauty and of mystery, of imagination and of 
sprituality. With tragic irony he can write: 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.’ 

In literal words this means for him that the thought divine is pure 
faith, that is, unreal imagination. Such fragile subtlety, such volun- 
tary division of the personality and of the universe, is too ascetic and 
too impractical to be popular; and perhaps it is too incoherent to be 
true. 

We shall hold firmly to the thread of our problem, although it will 
lead us to a very different section of the labyrinth of thought, when 
we move from Santayana’s frail, yet heroic dualism to the more tough- 


7 Poems (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901, 1928), p. 5. 
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minded and robust thought of the modern instrumentalists, John Dewey 
and his school. Like Santayana, the instrumentalists start from the 
problem of the relation between the ideal and the real; and like him, 
although with far less clean-cut precision, they hold to naturalism, that 
is, to the belief that the world revealed by sense experience, in which 
biological organisms move about, are born, live, and die, is the real 
world. Both, then, may be called practical idealists and theoretical 
materialists or naturalists. 

But there is a marked difference between them. The idealism of 
Santayana is poetic and imaginative; the idealism of Dewey is active 
and aggressive. Dewey unpacks the spiritual life from the aesthetic 
excelsior and cotton batting in which Santayana had stored them and 
puts them to work in the world. Santayana found a separation be- 
tween the ideal and the actual essential to his spiritual peace. Dewey 
finds an effective union of the two essential to his spiritual life; but 
he cares little for peace. For Dewey, ideals are not an escape from 
reality into a paradise of imaginative delight. They are plans of action 
for remaking the actual order into a better one. For the instrumental- 
ist, sound religion is no imaginative refuge from the cruel world; it 
is an exploring of the possibilities of the world. Ideas and ideals are 
therefore plans of action, not unchanging, poetic, nonexistent essences. 

Dewey, therefore, overcomes the ascetic, aesthetic dualism of San- 
tayana in the unity of a life of action. Moreover, with all his natural- 
ism, he conceives experience and nature so broadly as to find room in 
them for ideals and values, for love and aspiration, as well as for more 
materialistic aspects. Unlike many traditional philosophers, he does 
not regard thinking as “something cooped up within mind.” He sees 
that things themselves “suggest tous . . . certain ways of respond- 
ing to them.””® He goes even further toward an objective idealism, and 
so toward the acknowledgment of a divine spirit in nature when he 
says : “Indirectly, purpose is a legitimate and necessary idea in describ- 
ing Nature itself in the large. For man is continuous with nature. 

Nature itself has a history, a movement toward consequences.” 
He speaks of taking “the course of events over a span of time suffi- 
ciently long to disclose the integration of a multitude of processes to- 
ward a single outcome.” He asserts that “nature has mechanism,” but 
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denies that “nature ts a mechanism.”® In the oral, although not in 
the printed form of the Carus Lectures on “Experience and Nature,” 
Dewey went so far as to speak of metaphysical teleology. 


Dewey thus goes far beyond Santayana not only in recognizing the 
relation between ideals and sense experience in man, but also in per- 
ceiving that their union is an objective fact of nature. Instrumental- 
ism leads to a concrete view of the real; whereas Santayana’s critical 
realism, by being more critical than realistic, renders utterly mysterious 
the splendor of consciousness that flames up from the unconscious 
electrons and protons. With Dewey, naturalism is on the point of turn- 
ing into idealism, and he himself says that “were it possible for me 
to be a devotee of any system, I should still believe that there is greater 
richness and greater variety of insight in Hegel than in any other 
single systematic philosopher.” 2° 


Yet having arrived at the point where his experience and his logic 
unite to lead him to acknowledge God, he draws back. Why? Ina 
word, because he fears that God is “a fixed union of the actual and 
ideal in ultimate being.” 14. The idea of such fixity he dreads as both 
paralyzing to endeavor and contrary to experience, and also because 
he sees that “the demand of righteousness for reverence does not de- 
pend upon ability to prove the existence of an antecedent Being who is 
righteous.” % What Dewey does not see is that God need not be 
viewed as a fixed and static eternal triumph of the ideal; amd that, al- 
though righteousness is not dependent on belief in a righteous God, 
nevertheless the existence of righteous ideals and deeds points to a 
purpose in nature that is achieving value. The believer in a personal 
God may well join hands with Dewey in attacking a dogmatic, ab- 
solutistic idea of God as well as in attacking Santayana’s type of nat- 
uralism. But how could Dewey, on his own premises, rightly attack 
the idea of a progressive, experimental discovery by man of a personal, 
purposive God whose experience is a creative battling of ideals with 
given actualities, but whose work is never done? He could say, ob- 
viously, that it is not completely verified; but he could not well deny 
that the evidence points toward it. 


9 Tbid., pp. 246-248. 
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Let us consider now the point which the argument has reached. We 
recognize and share the passionate desire of the age to be loyal to ex- 
perience, and we are consulting the oracles to discover what loyalty 
to experience means and what it implies regarding the personality of 
God. Like the beliefs in space, time, and matter, belief in God (and 
especially in a personal God) suffers from the disadvantage of being 
an ancient tradition of the race. Yet some ancient traditions, among 
them those about space, time, and matter—occasionally contain at least 
a grain of truth. It is not rational, although it may be modern, to 
reject unthinkingly all conceptions which happen to be ancient solely 
because they are ancient. 

The universal facts of experience, apart from tradition, consist, 
among other things, of sense perceptions and of ideals. Santayana’s 
“animal faith” leads him to trust sense perceptions, and to distrust 
ideals, as a source of information about the nature of the real world in 
which man lives. Therefore, his world has no room for a God, although 
his imagination is spacious and catholic enough to enjoy all gods. Dew- 
ey joins together what Santayana had put asunder, and asserts the or- 
ganic union of ideals with sense experience as the concrete functioning 
of ideals in the control and exploration of experience. He sees that 
this means that nature itself has purposes and produces values; yet he 
draws back from the acknowledgment of a personal God which is ren- 
dered all but inevitable by his premises. 

Is there any way out of the confusion? Some sincere seekers think 
that they can find it in a revival of one stream of Platonic tradition, 
the interpretation of the Ideas as eternal impersonal values. These 
thinkers are not satisfied with Santayana’s relegation of the ideal to 
the realm of poetry and imagination. They see that some ideals are 
true and some are false. A true ideal, like any truth, they take to be 
eternally true. They hold, further, that a truth is not dependent on 
its being known, and they infer that justice and beauty and love are 
eternal values, independent of man and of nature, yes, of all exist- 
ence whatever. The divine is this eternal order of values, and the re- 
ligious life is the life of participation in them. He who in the turmoil 
and chaos of existence perceives the eternal and unsullied truth of the 
Platonic Ideas and gives himself to them, come what may,—he is the 
teligious man. He has found God, a God who is not a person, but 
one who abides though all persons perish as helpless victims of mat- 
ter, and though matter itself should stagnate in entropy or should van- 
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ish magically, leaving nothing behind. No possible catastrophe could 
alter or undermine the truth that courage is noble or that loyalty is 
preierable to treason. 

This solution is substantially the one proposed by E. G. Spaulding 
in The New Rationalism. He there calls it a “realism of ideals.” The 
wiew has been set forth most effectively of late by J. S. Bixler in the 
Ingersoll Lecture of 1931, Immortality and the Present Mood, a sin- 
cere argument, persuasive by virtue of its clear insights and its cour- 
2geous pathos. 

Bat if we examine the principles on which these modern Platonic 
realists rest, we are by no means certain that they have found the last 
word or even the best word that can now be found. They have ad- 
wanced over both Santayana and Dewey in asserting the rational ne- 
cessity of eternal ideal values. But, so far as the root problem is con- 
cerned which is the source of all our confusion, I mean the problem 
of the relation of sense perception to rational ideals, they have done 
worse than Santayana or Dewey. Santayana simplified his problem by 
collecting all ideals and banishing them to the faerie isle of imagina- 
tion, leaving the real world as a clear-cut materialistic order. Dewey 
summoned ideals back from their exile and set them to work in the 
world, but would not quite face the full consequences of that work. 
The Platonists of whom we are speaking, not satisfied either with 
imagination or with practical control as an account of ideals, see more 
clearly than either Santayana or Dewey that we must use both sense 
perception and ideals as approaches to objective truth. But this leads 
them to an objective dualism far more absolute than that of the his- 
torical Plato. This neo-Platonic dualism sets real existence and ideal 
essence over against each other in eternal alien isolation. A trick of 
logic has wronght this tragic cleavage. It is, of course, sound to as- 
sert that truth is true whether anyone or anything exists or not. But 
this truth cannot be taken in abstraction from other truths. It may 
be that the hypothesis of a possible time when there is no existence 
and, in particular, when there are no persons, is so irrational that it 
has no actual relevance to our real world. It may also be that spirit- 
ual confusion and tragedy will continue to prevail until a more co- 
herent and organic view of the relation between the ideal and the ac- 
tual is worked out. 

Such 2 view is proposed by those who hold to the personality of 
God They grant that if you start from sense perception as the only 
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avenue to reality you inevitably arrive at impersonal materialism; and 
that if you start from abstract ideals as your clue to eternal truth, you 
will inevitably arrive at an impersonal realism or idealism of neutral 
entities or eternal essences. But they maintain that if you start from 
all the facts given in experience—from sense and ideals as aspects of 
the unitary human person—you will eventually arrive at an objective 
divine person who in some way unifies and explains the dual character 
of human personality. W.R. Sorley, in his Moral Values and the Idea 
of God, has seen more clearly than most recent writers that this is the 
state of the problem, although his solution is at several points too con- 
ventional. 

Divine personality, we have said, unifies and explains the conflict 
between sense experience and ideals. But how? 

There are many possible forms of the theistic hypothesis; and in- 
creasing experience and wisdom will doubtless result in further in- 
sights as time goes on. At present, however, some of the chief prob- 
lems revolve about the choice between what may be called absolute 
theism and finite theism. 

Absolute theism is the standard traditional view from the days of 
Thomas Aquinas down to the days of Bowne and Knudson and Sor- 
ley. According to it, the conflict in human life between sense and rea- 
son is largely due to man’s misuse of the freedom which God has given 
him; apart from human freedom, man’s experience and his world are 
the work of an omnipotent, benevolent, personal creator, God, who 
knows all things and ordains everything for good. A partial view of 
the sufferings and injustices of life will not make the good evident. 
But, just as a comprehensive understanding of the life purpose of a 
good man enables us to interpret the details of his life which, apart 
from that purpose, might be meaningless, so a comprehensive faith 
enables us to assert that an omnipotent purpose for good pervades the 
entire universe. The good to be attained may lie in the remote future; 
it may not be primarily or chiefly human good; but faith declares that 
“he doeth all things well.” 

Absolute theism is still more specific regarding the apparently un- 
spiritual facts of sense experience and of the physical order. Accord- 
ing to it, all of those facts are either created by the Omnipotent One or 
are at least so ordered that his will is fully and adequately expressed 
in the entire system as a whole. The freedom from which sin and 
right doing alike spring is a divine gift to man that constitutes a limi- 
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tation which the Omnipotent voluntarily imposes on himself. Thus 
the divine will confronts no obstacle and deals with no conditions which 
do not have their ultimate origin in that will itself. “Thy will be 
done,” we pray; yet ultimately, on this view, his will and only his will 
is done. Sinful humanity is here because God chose that man should 
be free, foresaw the extent of his sin, and created man as he is, al- 
though infinite omnipotence might well have devised other ways. 

To deny the intellectual majesty and the religious power of this view 
of God’s personality would be futile, but it is not unfair to say that 
very many religious thinkers find themselves dissatisfied with it. Why? 
Because it departs so far from the base of supplies in experience that 
it seems to be forced on the facts rather than to grow out of them. 
It is not irrelevant that the main traditional argument for this view is 
the ontological—which proves the existence of a perfect being from 
the fact that the idea of perfection involves existence. There is no 
trace in this argument of the rough and tumble of experience, no echo 
of the jungle, no economic problem; there is just pure perfection. 
Similarly, the cosmological argument; while it considers the world, it 
does so only under the most abstract points of view, such as an analy- 
sis of the concepts of first cause, necessity, and contingency. The 
teleological argument is closer to experience, but Kant is right in as- 
serting that it does not prove the perfect God of the ontological ar- 
gument. What, then, is the basis of belief in that God? Pure rea- 
son? Hardly anyone today would make such a claim. Most theists 
would find in the argument no more than Lotze found, namely, the 
conviction that “it would be intolerable to believe of our ideal that it 
is an idea produced by the action of thought but having no existence, 
no power, and no validity in the world of reality.” 4% In simple words, 
we find an ideal longing within us which we earnestly desire to have 
fulfilled; therefore we conclude that it is fulfilled. Thus an abstract 
idea supported by desire becomes an object of faith. But faith in the 
God of absolute theism is infinitely removed from the realities of ex- 
perience. Precisely on account of its infinite perspective, faith in this 
God is a deeply moving idea and harmonizes with much religious ex- 
perience. But its reconciliation between the recalcitrant facts of sense 
and the ideal values which we prize, rests on the desire that unknown 
reality may be other and better than known experience. In this recon- 
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ciliation, the divine dignity is preserved; human suffering is all but 
ignored. It is put off with promises. 

But absolute theism is not the only possible conception of divine per- 
sonality. An absolute divine will, as we have seen, confronts no ob- 
stacles that are not ultimately of its own making. But in a finite God, 
the divine will contends with obstacles which it does not in any sense 
create; for if God voluntarily created all the obstacles which experi- 
ence reveals, he would be either insincere or needlessly cruel or both. 
Now, every human personality that is empirically known has this very 
trait of being a will that deals with a given content of sensations and 
impulses, imagination and memory; human will also finds implied by 
its experience and unalterably given to it the laws of logic with all 
the principles of reason. The unity of human personality is the wnitas 
multiplex (of which William Stern speaks), the experience of includ- 
ing the one and the many in a unified whole; the welding of sensation 
and reason, of conflict and suffering, defeat and victory, love and hate, 
into that single Gestalt that we call a personality. A personality is not 
pure reason, or pure sensation. It is the union of the two in a life of 
conflict, of interpretation, and control. The finite theist holds that the 
God who is the source of all being is not wholly unlike being as we 
immediately experience it. 

Surely the conflict of man’s will in shaping sensuous content by ra- 
tional ideals finds no echo, no explanation, no basis or goal in the ma- 
terialism of Santayana. If Dewey faces the conflict bravely and finds 
it to be present in all nature, he does not see clearly or deeply enough 
into its implications. The Platonic realists who honor ideals, but set 
them apart from existence, have a universe as divided as is Santayana’s 
soul. If the universe truly is eternally bisected into the ideal and the 
real, which meet but transiently in a few human lives, we should face 
this fact and make our peace with it as best we can. But if we find 
in our experience indications of unity and purpose binding together 
the whole by unseen ties, we should face this fact, too. The absolute 
theist finds unity and purpose without taking adequate account of ex- 
perience; he has an excellent system of distribution with a wrong 
scheme of production. Evil cannot be produced by the divine will. 
Hence the finite theist offers the hypothesis of an eternal creative good 
will working freely, but under conditions given to that will by the 
eternal content of his own experience—a content which includes ob- 
stacles and sufferings, a veritable cosmic drag. As Bergson says, 
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“Nothing proves that suffering was willed.” 1* The finite God of this 
faith is a Supreme Person, the Controller of The Given, the eternal 
Cross-Bearer and God of Suffering Love,—as Edwin Markham calls 
him, “the Hero of the battling universe.” 

We have pointed out that this conception of the divine personality 
is closer to the empircal facts of human personality than is absolute 
theism or any other current conception which we have considered. It 
is also closer to the facts of biological evolution. Those facts reveal 
law and purpose struggling slowly, with great waste and much ap- 
parently aimless suffering, toward higher and higher levels. Evolu- 
tion shows purpose and it also shows that purpose is striving against 
difficulties which in themselves are purposeless. It was, as a matter 
of fact, the study of evolution, and not of religion, that suggested to me 
the hypothesis of a finite God in the first place. Finite theism, more- 
over, finds striking confirmation in Heisenberg’s famous theory of in- 
determinacy. According to Heisenberg, the microscopic behavior of 
the electrons is lawless, or at least conforms to no knowable causal 
law. Yet, although each electron is lawless, the atoms and molecules 
and larger masses of matter conform to law. Thus each atom is an 
instance of the control of The Given; the atom-law overrules and 
guides the lawless electrons. Furthermore, finite theism is nearer to 
the facts of religious experience, especially of Christian experience, 
which finds a tragic, yet conquering God, a God who must die and rise 
again in order that he may redeem. The Green Pastures is truer than 
most theology. 

The critic of this conception of divine personality as finite may 
concede that it is near to the facts, but insists that it is too near to 
them. He may say that it merely repeats in God the problem of ex- 
perience and makes God too human. 

Part of the critic’s objection may arise from natural msunderstand- 
ing, due to old associations of the terms employed. How shocking to 
thought and to feeling it is to think of a finite God,—a God who be- 
gins at zero and expands, a God who once was evil but now is improv- 
ing, a God who confronts an environing not-God that may overwhelm 
him! But these objections are sheer misunderstandings. The finite 
Controller of The Given is eternal—unbegun and unending. His will 
is eternally good, although his control of The Given is manifested in 
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ever-changing forms on ever-changing levels, as is intimated by our 
glimpses at creative evolution. He confronts no environment which 
he does not create, in which respect he is like the absolute person of 
traditional theism. But nevertheless his will is finite, for in every 
choice and in every creative act, this God finds a cross, a problem, a 
suffering, as well as a rational law, given to his will by the eternal 
structure of his personal consciousness. In every act of his will there 
is always something that he does not will; in every creation something 
he did not create. 

We must now face the other and more serious objection to this 
view of the divine personality. Is finite theism merely a repetition 
of the problems and conflicts of experience without any solution? It 
is not, I admit, a neat solution or a “nice” one. It does not tell who 
gave The Given, for The Given is eternal in the very structure of God, 
and is as unbegun and as unending as is the total divine personality 
of which it is a constituent. It does not show that evil is somehow 
good. But, as the finite theist looks on the total movement of reality 
as far as human knowledge can explore it, he sees an undefeated and 
creative power for rationality, for beauty, and for good, striving end- 
lessly against obstacles which are not rational or beautiful or good in 
themselves. He is dissatisfied with the hypothesis of matter—whether 
created or uncreated—as the ultimate source of the cosmic tragedy; 
a devil, or many devils, likewise, add only to the evil of things with- 
out explaining how God could either create or tolerate such beings. 
The finite theist, accordingly, finds the ultimate cross within God; but 
he also finds in nature and history and religious experience sufficient 
evidence of the divine power to bear the cross with and for man and 
for all creation in such wise that an Easter will follow on every Cal- 
vary, and no delay mean permanent defeat. 

May I close with a personal statement? One of my chief difficulties 
at present with faith in a personal God is the utter triviality of so much 
that is said and done in God’s behalf by believers in him. The lame 
logic, the false sentiment, the superficial knowledge, remote alike from 
science and from life, which parades as proof of God’s power and 
love, or worse still, as a plea that no proof is necessary, constitute a 
major aspect of the problem of evil. Evidence of this evil may be 
found in the book announcements of most religious publishers, in the 
libraries of most preachers, in the sermons of far too many, as well 
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as in the fact that the academic mind looks with horror on any re- 
ligious book, 


What is there in much of what pours from the press about God to 
say to the desperate parent who recently wrote these words to a news- 
paper, in reply to an optimist who had counselled faith as a means of 
coping with the depression: 


Perhaps you can tell us countless thousands of jobless fathers 
and us wives of jobless men, and mothers of children of jobless 
fathers, how to keep down the defeating despair that wells up in 
the bravest hearts, killing courage, choking ambition and destroy- 
ing belief in the goodness of God, our country and ourselves. 

Did you ever face two hungry children and with a lying smile 
tell them, “Daddy’s gone to the store for bread,’ while daddy 
tried to pawn his last treasure in the hope of buying bread? 

Did you ever see the pieces of love and sacrifice of 10 years, 
every stick of your household goods go under the hammer and 
be dragged out of your home before your eyes? 

Did you ever make your mother’s old portieres into warm little 
coats for cold little bodies ? 

Did you ever see all the shining hopes for a happy, sheltered 
home come tumbling about you in ruins, crushing the heart out of 
your mate and the laughter from your babies’ eyes? 

You couldn’t have and still say such experience creates faith. 
I say it breaks faith, mocks faith, jeers at our faith in such a word 
as faith! 

Or—are such as I but foolish animals in a zoo—raving and tear- 
ing at the bars which hold us back? Is our fury at frustration the 
“last kick before we die,” or is it the first yelp at a pain we can 
learn to endure in silence when we find yelping doesn’t relieve? ® 


No answer could be fully adequate, but surely most of what will be 
said and thought by believers in God on reading this heart-cry will 
be on a lower level of sincerity and spiritual depth than the document 
on which they are commenting. 

If the thought of a God who shares this parent’s woe without hav- 
ing caused it, and who can help him bear his burden and find real 
value sooner or later in spite of it, is not a truth that will encourage 
and sustain such a person, I shall look further for the truth that will. 
I do not find it readily in most of our current religious literature. 


But perhaps even the stupidity, as well as the wrath, of man shall 
praise him. It may be that the situation which I have described is 
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but another argument for God. The idea of God is the greatest idea. 
that the mind of man can conceive. Any mind that sees it and believes. 
it will be stirred to its depths, such as they are. If its depths are but 
shallow places, at least they will be stirred. Much of the attainable 
intellectual content of the idea of God may elude such a mind; but since 
the idea of God is supremely practical as well as supremely theoretical,. 
it is such as to appeal to every type of mentality. That universality 
of appeal is evidenced by the way in which minds of all sorts believe 
in God and express their belief. 

After all, however, universality of appeal is better as an explana- 
tion of the evil to which I have alluded than as evidence for God, for 
it is very plain that, while belief in God appeals to all kinds of men, it 
does not yet appeal to all men. Hence there rests on all those who 
now believe in God, especially in these times, a solemn responsibility 
to relate that belief, both intellectually and practically, to every aspect. 
of personality, both individual and social, both sensuous and ideal. 


Eleven o’clock 


THE UNVEILING OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
DR. AMBROSE SWASEY 
PRESIDENT BEAVEN 
Miss Marcaret HELEN BEAVEN 
Master THoMAS HALE GOSNELL 


President Beaven: May I say first of all that this is not a formal 
part of our service. I want it, however, to be one of the most heart- 
felt, and to partake more of the nature of a family gathering than a 
formal divinity school function. Dr. Swasey, as many of you know, 
is one who has been very deeply interested in the school,—interested' 
enough so that our library was the object of one of his benefactions’ 
for quite some time before the Colgate-Rochester campaign came on. 

When that campaign came, Dr. Barbour and I met him one day by 
his appointment, in New York City, and there talked with him about 
the plans for our building. He was very gracious and took the matter 
under consideration, and, as most of you know by this time, was the 
anonymous donor who, on the concluding night of the campaign, en- 
abled us to announce the gift of one hundred thousand dollars for 
the library building. He wanted it to be as anonymous now as it was. 
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then, but it was one of those things that would become public, and after: 
it did, we persuaded him to allow us to place his name on the building. 
We wanted this, both to honor him and because there are some names 
that mean so much to us that they challenge us to be better and finer. 
For these reasons he allowed his name to go on the building. 


I said to him, “Dr. Swasey, there are not many who are handsome 
enough to have their portrait placed in a library like this.” Dr. Swasey 
is not to blame for his looks, so he cannot object to our placing his 
portrait here! The children who see him think that he is the original 
person who gave the idea of Santa Claus. All of us who know him 
think that he has the type of face we would like to have when we get 
to be his age. 


We honor Dr. Swasey today, not as a great engineer, nor as the head 
of a great business concern, nor for many other things for which honor 
is due him, but because he has lived a Christian life that inspires us. 
It is a great blessing to an institution when it can have associated with 
it names that connote the deepest and richest of the spiritual graces. 
Dr. Swasey, because of his personality, because of his Christian inter- 
est, because of his quiet modesty, because of the years that he has 
been spared, has been able to make the kind of record that we would 
crave to make, if we had the character. Dr. Swasey has had both 
the years and the character. He is one of the men who make it easier 
to believe in God, and to believe that God can live in our lives. 

This is not to honor you, Dr. Swasey, because I recognize the re- 
strictions that you placed upon me (laughter), but the occasion lets us 
feel the benediction of your presence. 

I had to work quite a while for this portrait, but I persuaded him 
not only to go and sit for the portrait, but actually to pay the bill too! 
I think you will have to admit that I am something of a persuader. 

I want you to know him, and after a moment I am going to ask 
him to respond, but I am going to ask first of all that this portrait be 
unveiled. May I say that it was painted by Mr. Hubert Vos, one who 
has a very wide reputation as an artist, and who has known and loved 
Dr. Swasey for many years. 


(Unveiling of the Portrait) 


Also before I ask him to respond I want to present the young gentle- 
man on my left. Years ago, Mr. E. R. Andrews, one of the close’ 
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advisers of Dr. Strong, lived and worked in Rochester, and left behind 
him a great record for sterling, solid Christian manhood. His daughter 
married Mr. William B. Hale, who is chairman of our Board of 
Trustees, and chairman of our Executive Committee. In turn Mr. 
Hale’s daughter married Mr. Arthur Gosnell, who is now the treasurer 
of our institution. They had a son who is the young gentleman on 
my left. The young lady on my right is the daughter of the president 
of the institution. 

We are delighted both with the picture, with his gift, and with his 
presence. Dr. Swasey. 


Dr. Swasey: Dr. Beaven, Dear Friends of the Family: I don’t 
know what to say, hardly. One reason is because Dr. Beaven has said 
so much. But still I want you to know I do appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to meet with you, and my mind goes back three years ago, to 
the inauguration of Dr. Beaven. I remember his saying something 
about a British committee presenting its report, with the sentence, 
“We have had charge of this river for twenty-five years, and have done 
it no harm.” ‘That morning I had been out to see for the first time 
this beautiful hill. I hope and I believe that after twenty-five years 
the Board having charge of this site will have done this beautiful site 
no harm. I am sure that after three years, this beautiful Gothic 
architecture, with all that it symbolizes, these lawns and these trees, 
have yet more beautified this hill. As I come back here three years 
after that day, I can truly say that you have had charge of this beauti- 
ful place for three years, and you have done it no harm. And it does 
seem to me that you have glorified it in all that you have done here. 
I was riding around here this morning, and it seems to me that nature 
has selected its very best artists, that it may decorate these surround- 
ings. 

Now in regard to this bargain that we entered into—I am glad to 
be here, to have part in this program, and especially to meet you all 
today. I hesitate to speak of this, because as I understand, it is sort 
of a secret. But I have an inkling that this is the President’s birth- 
day, and therefore I must not say anything about it (because we never 
ought to give away secrets!) but I am particularly pleased that this 
picture should be uncovered on his birthday, and that this is his birth- 
day, when you are dedicating this building. I am especially pleased 
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to have a part in unveiling this portrait. I hope, and I believe, as the 
years go on, that this cannot but help the men in charge—the man in 
especial charge and his assistants from the Board and Faculty, and all 
that come here. It is my prayer that with the grace of God it may 
be one of the great institutions of our country, and one of the great 
institutions of the world, and certainly young men are being educated 
here, and are going out to the ends of the earth as missionaries and 
as ministers of Christ. I am very glad and very proud that I have 
had some little part in it, and I thank you all for your presence here. 


Dr, Beaven: It is a rare treat to us to have Mrs. Montgomery here 
with us today. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery, as you know, have been 
close friends of this institution for a great many years. I am going 
to ask Mrs. Montgomery to lead us in prayer. 


Mrs. Montgomery: Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee that thou 
hast brought us together on this heavenly hill. We bless thee that thou 
hast given us the will to turn into forms of permanent beauty the rock 
and the stones and the trees and the marble and all the lovely things 
that thou hast given to our hands. We bless thee for the men who have 
led, and we bless thee for the man who has given not only the money 
but himself to this school. We pray thee to bless every session of the 
meetings; bless every young man who ts preparing here to preach the 
everlasting Gospel of the Son of God. We pray thee that the President 
of the stitution, on this his birthday, may have a new birth of power, 
and leading, and love, and energy. We ask it all in Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


Dr. Beaven: I want to say how much as the days go by we appre- 
ciate that an institution like this is not all brick and stones and mortar, 
but represents living souls. As I said yesterday, if the tower can 
become the symbol of our aspirations, if these lives that have been 
lived before us can be caught so that we can have them continually 
with us, that is the purpose of the institution, really, to be a place 
where the lives of the loved and gone and those of the loved and pres- 
ent can come together under their spirit. The deepest hope that I have 
as the president of this institution is that it may become the place which 
unites the lives that have been and are to the lives that are and are 
to be. 
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Twelve o’clock 


A LUNCHEON FOR THE ACADEMIC REPRESENTATIVES 
THE SCHOOL COMMONS 


INVOCATION 
Proressor-EMeritus JosepH W. A. Srewart, D.D., LL.D. 

O God, we invoke Thy blessing upon all assembled here and upon 
the institutions from which they come, and especially upon this school 
of the prophets which brings us together. We thank Thee for these 
material structures Thou hast enabled Thy servants to build, and we 
pray that they may be consecrated to serve truly those ends which are 
spiritual and eternal. Here may the heavenly vision be given; here 
may the divine summons be heard. May teachers and students alike 
know themselves encompassed with a great cloud of witnesses—proph- 
ets, apostles, martyrs, saints, mighty men of God, some of whom gave 
the devotion of thew hearts and the strength of their days to this school. 
Here may Jesus find disciples who, having learned of Him, may go 
forth as apostles with a message of healing and salvation to a needy 
world. Here may the Spirit lead into all truth, and may the flame of 
earnestness and zeal burn steadily through the years, to the glory of 
Thy name, and the coming of Thy Kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


ADDRESSES 


Mr. Howard Moise, New York: Dr. Beaven, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I don’t want to let Dr. Beaven put too much emphasis upon 
the artistic end of our achievement. I remember that I was once ad- 
dressed by a business man who is a friend of the family, and he said, 
“You are one of these artistic architects,” and I stopped him by say- 
ing that there wasn’t any such thing as an inartistic architect; that an 
architect had to be artistic, or he wasn’t an architect, but he had to be 
practical as well. We have given a good deal of thought to the prac- 
tical working of this building and we hope that it is going to work out 
well. I am glad that the acoustic tones of this building seem to be 
good. 

Dr. Beaven has already explained to you the situation in which I 
find myself. Although my name appears in such prominent print on 
the program, I am only here on sufferance, representing my distin- 
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guished chief, Mr. Rogers, who was supposed to be in California, but 
he slipped one over on me and came back. I was somewhat dismayed 
when I found that I was going to be the first speaker at this time, 
because I thought that I was going to be placed in some inconspicuous 
place where my few remarks might come as a relief. 

I had already mapped out more or less what I was going to say. 
I had in mind to say, for instance, that as a child and young man I 
can remember being taken to church on Sunday morning and Sunday 
evening (I was a well-brought-up offshoot of a Christian family) and 
of sitting beneath the pulpit and listening to the long-drawn-out ser- 
mons. I was going to attempt to preach a sermon, when I found 
myself surrounded by a whole gathering of preachers. It seemed that 
it was a dispensation of Providence, such I believe as to be almost 
unbelievable—an opportunity of a lifetime. But I] made up my mind 
that the only thing to do was to preach a retaliatory sermon, and there- 
fore I wrote this beautiful sermon. Now I am not going to inflict all 
this upon you. Perhaps it would be as suitable for a Fourth of July 
oration as for a sermon but no one has asked me to make either. 

I have two thoughts on the subject of patriotism. JI am taking my 
text from the Book of Noah—from Webster’s International Diction- 
ary of the English Language. The definition of the word “patriot” 
is ‘one who loves his country, and zealously guards its welfare.” The 
derivation is given from the French and from the Greek—‘“one who 
cherishes those things established by the forefathers.” The thing 
that I particularly wanted to call your attention to is that part of this 
definition, “established by forefathers.” 

I think that perhaps the country has never been more in need of pa- 
triotism than it is at the present time. We have plenty of patriotism 
in this country, but perhaps we don’t get effective use from our pa- 
triotism, because of having a wrong conception of the meaning of the 
word. I think this connotation of authority is very strong in the 
minds of almost everybody who thinks of patriotism or uses the word. 
Our patriotism is very apt to be a sort of ancestor worship. Every 
once in a while we read in the newspapers about the concern that some 
of the worthy ladies who feature descent from the ancestors get into 
because somebody makes a fairly liberal speech. They seem to be 
unable to tell the difference between constructive criticism and red 
anarchy. So they get terribly excited. 

I feel that patriotism, if it is going to be useful to us, has got to 
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contain an element of constructive, critical thought, and it has seemed 
to me that it might be almost worth while to adopt some new word 
for the idea, such as “filialism.”’ 

I might, I think, at this point, just read you the admirable perora- 
tion of my speech: 

“What I feel we should strive for, therefore, is a morality aimed not 
at peccadillos but directed against those greater ills which threaten 
the whole fabric of our society and a patriotism which shall not mere- 
ly love, honor and obey but which shall lead and direct. 

“In these buildings we have endeavored to create for you a back- 
ground for the work and study of the school which will be a lasting 
influence for good in so far as the good can be inspired by the beauti- 
ful and stimulated by the memory of the treasures of the past, and I 
will tell you a secret which you must not repeat. We, the architects, 
think that the group of buildings which you are dedicating today is 
one of the most beautiful examples of Gothic architecture in this 
country. It is Mr. Rogers’ hope—and mine as well—that the student 
will be spiritually enriched throughout all his life by the years he has 
passed within these walls. But my wish for the future of the school 
does not stop there. It is my hope that from this source will issue a 
stream of patriots of the type for which I am pleading—men capable 
not only of ministering to the spiritual needs of the individuals of 
their flock but wise enough and broad enough to aid in the creation 
of a new patriotism based on a profound sense of civic morality and 
- the responsibility of the individual for the guidance of the ship of 
state. From the contacts I have had with your faculty and President 
during the years we have worked together on these buildings—from 
the breadth and vision which it has constantly been a source of pleas- 
ure to discover in them, I feel confident that this hope will be realized.” 


Mr. Russell Colgate, New York: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: With your permission, I am going to start these few remarks 
by reciting a little poem, and then follow it up with a few serious words 
in the nature of a sermon. I usually think that when laymen get up 
to speak at an affair of this kind, especially when there is an audience 
of ministers and specialists, they would like to have a chance to talk 
seriously, because they want a chance to get back at them. Here is 
the poem: . 
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“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
I do not wonder what you are. 
For what you are I know full well, 
And your component parts can tell.” 


This little poem is my text. To apply this, we have here a growing, 
going institution. We haven’t come here to celebrate any new organi- 
zation that is starting out. Rather we have come here at the dedica- 
tion of these buildings, which is clearly a step in the progress of this 
institution that started back so long ago. Every merger is not suc- 
cessful. But when two component parts, such as the institution at 
Hamilton and the one here at Rochester, are merged, we are sure to 
have a successful institution, a star of the first magnitude. 

I will not say much about the Rochester Divinity School, because I 
have not been connected with it. I simply know that back in 1850 
there was a great removal controversy, and part of the Divinity School 
at Hamilton moved up here to Rochester, and the other part remained 
at Hamilton in its old place. By a strange coincidence, instead of their 
going back to Hamilton, we have come up here to them, so that we 
might call it all part of the institution that started back in 1819. 

I cannot give you many details of the seminary which was started 
at Hamilton. Through my father, who was a trustee, of course I 
heard a great deal about it. I know his enthusiasm for it—his en- 
thusiasm for that university which was started in the beautiful valley 
at Hamilton, and he inspired me. In 1819 a few Baptists living in 
that valley saw the need of having a training place for preachers, and 
so they started this little organization. It was very small at the start, 
but two or three years later the New York Theological Seminary joined 
with it. That brought out some prominent business men, including my 
grandfather, William Colgate. He was with them from 1822 until 
the time of his death in 1857—thirty-five years of enthusiastic service, 
in which he gave not only his money, but a great deal of his time and 
counsel. 

Their successors have built a fine institution upon the foundation 
which they laid. Hamilton is an ideal place for a college. They cer- 
tainly have built up a wonderful university. Their fine spirit is shown 
on the football field. 

But to come back to the kind of men that they used to turn out 
there. I was looking over a speech that was made at the fiftieth an- 
niversary by Dr. Eaton, who was one of the presidents of the theo- 
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logical school. He gives a description of the kind of student they 
turned out in those early days: “The Hamilton student is therefore 
pre-eminently self-centered, self-possessed, self-regulated. . . . He 
loves to study, loves to investigate; he is practical, prompt to take 
hold of hard work, willing to go anywhere, to undertake anything 
whereby God is glorified and man enriched.” 

A friend of mine, quite elderly, told me that when she was a girl 
at school they used to talk about what kind of a husband they would 
select, and give the qualifications. After they graduated, they modi- 
fied it, so that when they met quite a few years afterward, one of 
them said, “I’m not so particular now as to what kind of man I get, 
but white is preferred.” We know the kind of men we turn out 
down there. Not only in this country, but in foreign countries, there 
have been men who have done a wonderful piece of work. 

In moving up here in this consolidation, the question comes up, 
“What did we bring from Colgate Seminary up here to this Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School?” First of all, there are a good many 
things we did not bring. When we see a van going along full of 
furniture, we know there are some things that have been left behind. 
Going back to the house where it came from we find old broken fur- 
niture and other discarded objects left behind. So let us hope that 
we have left behind a lot that would embarrass us in the future. Now 
the old buildings—we would not bring them up here, if we could. 
There were many really earnest controversies in those days, both 
with other denominations and in regard ‘to Baptist doctrines. We hope 
these have been left behind. 

What we do bring, and what I hope will be carried on in this divin- 
ity school is the spirit of co-operation. They had it in the past, and I 
don’t see how we can get on in these days unless we co-operate to the 
fullest extent, not only among ourselves, but with other denominations. 

One field of Christian work which is very important right now is 
that of religious education. We have here in the United States fifty 
per cent of our children who do not go to churches or Sunday schools. 
We cannot reach all of those children: it is only by getting together 
and working out a unified plan of action that we can do effective work. 
This is a field in which we can co-operate, and it is being done most 
remarkably in the International Council of Religious Education, where 
forty-three denominations are now co-operating in the interest of 
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Christian education for the child. I am glad to see that you are 
teaching along this line of co-operation. 

The other thing I hope we have brought with us is that of service. 
Not to build up an institution, but to go out and render service of every 
description in the community should be our primary object. You 
have often heard it said, “What is the matter with the churches?” I 
should say, in answer to this question, ‘““The churches don’t know how 
to advertise.” In Orange, N. J., where I live, we have a Community 
Chest. It has twenty-seven member agencies, including the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. Co-A; ‘the Y.-W. GCG, A., the Boy Scouts, ‘Girl Scouts, the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, the hospitals, and all the varieties that 
make up the well-regulated Community Chest. In every one of them, 
the board of directors comes from Christian churches. Yet the church 
takes no credit for that at all. If you look in the church calendar, you 
will see that the pastor, his assistants, his deacons, and his other of- 
ficers, ending up with the sexton and the undertaker—those are the 
heroes of the church. Those who are doing the service of the town 
are not getting any credit at all. Why not have a list of the charities 
on the church calendar, with a list of those from your church taking 
part in them? So, I say we ought to start here in this Divinity School 
a Church Advertising Department, giving it a 'more ministerial name, 
like the “Church Glorification Department.” The student would be 
taught all the different agencies that should be supported in every com- 
munity, and to do his part to put their work in public view. I think 
that is the greatest opportunity for doing Christian work in these hard 
times. Now is the time to push Christian work harder than ever 
before. So I think we can feel happy that just at this critical time 
this beautiful group of buildings is being dedicated, and only a few 
weeks ago in New Haven the new buildings of the Yale Divinity 
School were dedicated. Our cause is going to go ahead. Let us feel 
happy that we have such an institution here, and such an opportunity 
for service. Thank you. 


James Gamble Rogers: Dr. Beaven, Ladies and Gentlemen: When 
I was asked by Dr. Beaven if I would say a few little words on this 
occasion, I said I would. I have made several speeches during my 
career. They have always been carefully prepared, and they have 
never been a success. Joking aside, it is a great pleasure to me to 
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say something on this occasion, and to be here, because I think that 
it represents our participation in the creation, and I think creating 
anything is always a pleasure to mankind. I think that the proportion 
of pleasure is largely dependent upon whether it is something that is 
bad, ordinary or good. Now I feel that this participation is a good 
thing, since the work has been good, will be good, and can have a great 
effect on the country. Aside from the spiritual atmosphere that will 
go forth (and that’s what we need with especial emphasis at this time) 
from this institution there will be religious work, and if you read his- 
tory, it is from religion that we have gotten our democracy. 

To refer to the building, may I introduce a thought which may 
not have occurred to you. I have watched building a long while. I 
watched my first building forty-two years ago. It has been my ob- 
servation that the spirit or character of a building is always affected 
by the spirit of the owner. I believe that this building reflects not only 
the architect’s ambition and desire, but also the spirit of the owner. 
It takes the owner’s heart in a building to make it a good building. 
Mr. Moise did this so well that we think this is a pretty good building. 

It takes four things to make a good building. First, have an archi- 
tect serious enough and steadfast enough as to his purpose of trying 
to make it good, yet willing to modify his plans to meet the desires of 
the owner. He must also be a good general. The architect must have 
good assistance. I take it that Mr. Moise has proved that he is a 
good general. You have to have a good builder. It is not necessary 
for me to say anything more about the building for we are in it. But 
it is just as important to have a good owner who gives co-operation 
in his effort to help you out. We had all four, and I think therefore 
that we have a good building. 


President Harry Lathrop Reed, D.D., Auburn Theological Seminary: 
We are all born builders. Most of us at a very early age became 
building engineers with building blocks for building material. 

Everyone is interested in building and in buildings. The erection 
of new buildings is intensely absorbing. Their dedication is always 
significant and often symbolic. 

Edify and edifice are kindred terms. To edify is to erect an edifice. 
These splendid edifices have been built for edification. These build- 
ings will serve their purpose in building builders. 
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I like to think that Jesus of Nazareth and his class of twelve young 
men were the first Christian Divinity School; the first Christian School 
of Religious Education. 

Jesus was very largely a peripatetic teacher. He taught out of doors. 
This first Divinity School had no edifice of its own. But the Temple 
in Jerusalem did serve at times as a class meeting place. It was a mag- 
nificent edifice. 

“Teacher,” one of his class said to him one day, as they were leav- 
ing the Temple, “just look at those stones; just look at those build- 
ings !” 

In that same notable edifice Saul of Tarsus spent his college days. 
It was his “Divinity Hall.” But he had to re-learn much of its teach- 
ing in his graduate school among the mountains of Arabia. 

The buildings of his home city of Tarsus, and the Temple of Jeru- 
salem made an indelible impression on this young student also. There 
is something most educational about beautiful school and college build- 
ings. 

Paul was a tent-maker by trade. By natural instincts he was a 
building engineer. He belonged to the spiritual building trades. 

Looking out on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus he wrote what we 
call First Corinthians. That temple was one of the “Seven Wonders 
of the World.” All seven, even the Colossus of Rhodes and the Statue 
of Olympian Zeus, were the work of building engineers. 

That letter, written under the shadow of one of the world’s seven 
wonders, is full of a favorite metaphor of Paul’s, that the greatest 
wonder in the world is the Church of God; God’s temple ; God’s spirit- 
ual edifice. 

There seem to be some people who cannot see the church for the 
churches; just as there are those who in the forest cannot see the 
woods for the trees. Paul of Tarsus was fascinated by the metaphor 
of the great church universal as God’s edifice. 

He rings the changes on that figure of speech. He is a builder on 
God’s building. He builds the builders; he builds the master-builder ; 
he builds the material of which the building is built—human lives and 
characters. 

“Let all things be done unto edifying,” he writes. “Let no corrupt 
speech proceed out of your mouth, but such as is good for edifying.” 
“All things are lawful, but not all things edify.” “Seeing that ye are 
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zealous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may abound unto edifying.” 
The emphasis is on “abound ;” seek that ye may be prolific builders, 
builders who have more than the ordinary amount of building to your 
credit. 

These new buildings of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School are 
not only a beautiful fact, but a beautiful symbol. They are to be the 
home, the workshop, the school, the temple of worship for spiritual 
building engineers, in training for the spiritual building trades. 

The world needs builders. Individual character must be built; the 
social structure must be built, and rebuilt; the temple of God, the 
greatest wonder of the world is built anew by each generation of build- 
ers. It is our chance at building. 

On behalf of other Divinity Schools and Theological Seminaries, I 
congratulate the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School on its new build- 
ings. They are the symbols and the tools of its task. 

These noble edifices will have large part in edifying generation after 
generation of edifiers for a world which desperately needs edification. 


President Milton G. Evans, D.D., LL.D., Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary: On behalf of guests invited to share in this notable celebra- 
tion, it is my privilege and joy to felicitate trustees, professors, alumni 
and patrons of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School on the occasion that 
brings us together. We witness here loyalties of trustees and alumni 
of two schools of distinguished reputation fused into one. We hear 
again to-day the voices of revered teachers echo in the hearts of grad- 
uates of Colgate and of Rochester and blend in harmony with voices 
audible in the lecture-rooms of Colgate-Rochester. We behold in 
these buildings an abiding memorial in stone and steel of the power 
of a Christian ideal to embody traditions from the past in predictions 
of the future; to retain affection for old associations in creating new 
objects of loyalty; to use the gains of experience, capital in all its 
forms, in order to forge new instruments for perpetuating and creat- 
ing new social and religious values. 

These buildings, too, are visible testimony to the conviction that 
man does not live on bread alone. Those who conceived and planned 
and effected this educational alliance have through this beautiful archi- 
tectural structure made public confession of their faith in the priority 
of spiritual values in experience. For, if a man whom we call pagan 
could remark almost twenty centuries ago, “The worth of a man is 
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the worth of his ideals,” much more are we, who call ourselves Chris- 
tian, assured of the truth of the pagan’s conviction. And your con- 
viction has been registered not in words only, but in deeds. The deed 
in this instance is this property devoted to the maintenance of the ideals 
of Christ and incarnated in the men and the women who have made 
Colgate-Rochester possible. Christianity will not be outgrown as long 
as new buildings are erected for worship and for education. In so 
far you have built a pledge of the vitality of the Christian faith of 
every one who contributed in any manner and in any degree to its 
erection. 

President Beaven and associates in teaching! Fellow executives and 
teachers, rejoice with you in what you have already done and in the 
possibilities within your grasp. We do not envy you, however much 
we covet, for our coveting is for what you have, namely the better 
things. We do not envy, for we are co-workers in the most respon- 
sible work granted humans, preparing young people for Christian 
leadership. And by leadership, I do not mean lordship, but guidance. 
To guide men in the right way and up to higher levels is our purpose. 
The guides we train must not be blind or deaf. They must see hu- 
man needs and know how to remedy them; hear human voices, and 
know how to distinguish their significance. For the impulsive rush 
to rescue endangers both rescuer and the one in danger. Intelligence 
must direct and control impulse. It is ours to foster intelligence 
enough to select goals and teach how to reach them. This specific 
kind of how is the problem in technical education. It is the hope of 
your fellow-craftsmen, that you will not find the how more difficult 
with the new equipment than with the old. For, if it is hard enough 
to be humble and to keep in touch with the less fortunate, when homes 
are only comfortable and surroundings only moderately attractive, 
what will be your problems when students dwell in these buildings al- 
most luxurious adjoining a great university, located in one of the 
most beautiful and cultured cities on the continent? Nevertheless, most 
of us would take all risks involved if we were as fortunate as you in 
possessing your fine equipment. Probably no one would refuse a sim- 
ilar gift. We all rejoice with you in what you have and in what you 
will become. Your strength is our strength. Your achievements are 
ours also. 

BENEDICTION 


THE REVEREND JOHN Henry Strona, D.D. 
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THE DEDICATION SERVICE 


Two fifteen o’clock 


THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION FORMED IN THE READING 
ROOM OF THE LIBRARY 


Proressor Ernest WiLL1AM Parsons, Ph.D., D.D. 
ASSOCIATE-DEAN GLENN BLACKMER Ewe Lt, M.A., B.D. 
Marshals 


Two thirty o’clock 


THE AUDITORIUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PresiweNtT ALBERT WILLIAM Beaven, D.D., LL.D., Presiding 


PROCESSIONAL 
HYMN 


Unto the hills around do I lift up 
My longing eyes, 
O whence for me shall my salvation 
come, 
From whence arise? 
From God the Lord doth come my cer- 
tain aid, 
From the God the Lord, who heaven 
and earth hath made. 


He will not suffer that thy foot be 
moved; 
Safe shalt thou be. 
No careless slumber shall His eyelids 
close, 
Who keepeth thee. 
Behold our God, the Lord, He slum- 
bereth ne’er, 
Who keepeth Israel in His holy care. 


Jehovah is Himself thy keeper true, 
Thy changeless shade; 
Jehovah thy defence on thy right hand, 
Himself hath made; 
And thee no sun by day shall ever 
smite, 
No moon shall harm thee in the silent 
night. 


From every evil shall He keep thy soul,. 
From every sin; 
Jehovah shall preserve thy going out, 
Thy coming in. 
Above thee watching, He whom we 
adore, 
Shall keep thee henceforth, yea, for 
evermore. 
Amen. 


THE READING OF SCRIPTURE 
Proressor Davin Jones Evans, Th.D., LL.D. 


Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, O earth, the 


words of my mouth. 
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My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
grass: 

Because I will publish the name of the Lord; ascribe ye greatness 
unto our God. 

He is the Rock, his work is perfect; for all his ways are judgment; 
a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he. 


And he said, Lord God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath, who keepest covenant and mercy with thy 
servants that walk before thee with all their heart. 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, O my soul. 

While I live will I praise the Lord; I will sing praises unto my God 
while I have any being. 

Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there 
is no help. 

His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day 
his thoughts perish. 

Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope ts 
in the Lord his God. 

Which made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that therein is; which 
keepeth truth for ever. 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. 

For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 

For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; 

So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; tt shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 

For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, and 
all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 
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For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 

That he would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; 

That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, 

May be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; 

And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
might be filled with all the fulness of God. 

Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, 

Unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen.* 


THE PRESENTATION AND: RECEIVING OF THE KEYS 
OF THE BUILDING 
Mr. Wixzur B. SPRAGUE 
Chairman of the Building Committee: 


I have the honor as chairman of the Building Committee to inform 
you, Mr. Hale, that the Committee has completed the task which the 
Trustees asked it to undertake and I now surrender to you, as Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of The Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York, the keys of these Buildings. 


Mr. WiLitiam Barton HALE 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees: 


As Chairman of the Board of Trustees I accept from you, Mr. 
Sprague, and your Committee the keys of these Buildings. We com- 
pliment you upon the successful completion of your undertaking and 
gratefully acknowledge our obligation to you. 

Mr. Hale then said to President Beaven: 

It is now my duty and my pleasure to convey to you as President 
of the School the keys of these Buildings as a symbol of the fact that 
they are now devoted to the work over which you preside. May you 
and your colleagues of the Faculty find in them an efficient equipment 


_* Deuteronomy 32: 1-4; 1 Kings 8:23; Psalm 146: 1-6; Isaiah 55: 8-13; Ephe- 
sians 3:14-21. 
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for the important work of training ministers of the Christian religion. 
President Beaven accepted the keys and pledged the allegiance of 
the faculty to the high ideals of the Christian ministry. 


THE LITURGY OF DEDICATION 


Sentence: To the honor of Almighty God and in reverence to Him 
Response: We dedicate these buildings. 

Sentence: To the cause of true religion and sound learning 
Response: We dedicate these buildings. 

Sentence: To the training of prophetic leaders of religion and of 

ministers in the cure of souls 
Response: We dedicate these buildings. 
Sentence: To the increase of human brotherhood and fellowship, 


to the advance of goodness in the souls of men and to the 
development of character 

Response: We dedicate these buildings. 

Sentence: In loving and grateful remembrance of all who have 
served this School, sensible of the sacrificial lives of a great 
cloud of witnesses, and of our duty to perfect their work 

Response: We dedicate these buildings. 

Unison: We dedicate these buildings to the glory of God and to 
the service of our fellow men. 


The Prayer of Dedication 


Almighty God, who dwellest in eternity and yet dost lwe with men, 
accept the dedication of these halls of learning to Thee and Thy glory. 
They have been built as a home of enriching life for those upon whom 
Thou wilt send rare privilege and heavy responsibility. Grant Thy 
abiding presence within these walls for “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” Endue those who administer, 
those who teach, and those who learn with such appreciative qualities 
of mind and heart as shall enable them to serve their day and generation 
according to Thy will. 

Assure us of Thy nearness, Thy interest, Thy joy in the undertak- 
ings of this School. May the beauty of its surroundings minister to 
the spiritual glory of its life. May the hope that has marked its days 
find high realization. 

We recall the manifestations of Thy guidance in the life of this 
institution. Through cloud and sunshine it has seen Thee and been 
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courageous. Leave us not nor forsake us! God of our fathers, be 
the God of thew succeeding race! 

We offer Thee grateful praise for the men of vision and of faith, of 
patience and devotion, of loyalty and strength, whom Thou hast led 
to give themselves in intelligent sacrifice in the various activities of 
the School. May the past, rich and worthy, be an inspiration to still 
nobler endeavor and attainment. 

Bless, we pray Thee, all those whose legacy of generosity through 
long years we enjoy today. Return them a hundred-fold in spiritual 
satisfaction and in joy of co-operation with Thee. Come in enabling 
wisdom to those who have the material welfare of the School in thew 
keeping, come in inspiring might to those who give instruction, grant 
a vision splendid to Thy servants who here seek understanding and 
power. 

May Thy Spirit be regnant in all the life of this institution. Incite tt 
to the highest, lead it from strength to strength, keep its intelligence 
Christian, and its life divine. 

In reverence and loving gratitude we dedicate the halls and the life 
of this School to Thee. Consecrate it to the noble end of Thy loving 
hope for men as Thou has unfolded it in Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE STUDENT CHORUS 


O Praise Ye the Name of the Lord -_ - - - NIKOLSKY 
Under the Direction of Proressor LEHMAN 


THE ADDRESS OF DEDICATION 


“What Can the Christian Minister Do” 
Tue ReEvEREND Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D., LL.D. 
Minister of Riverside Church, New York 


You might have invited, as your speaker on this dedicatory occasion, 
a scholar who with trenchant intelligence would have dealt with the 
basic truths of Christian doctrine or with the problems of theological 
education in these chaotic days. Since, instead, you have invited a 
working minister, faced with and burdened by the problems of a city 
parish, you have thereby chosen another kind of address altogether. 
On your heads be the responsibility that on this academic occasion you 
shall not have an academic address! For, as you dedicate these new 
buildings, I inevitably think of all the young ministers who, in years 
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to come, will ride out from these gates. Today let our hearts be with 
them. 

What can they do in a world.like this? What can all the ministers 
together do? These new buildings, reminding one of the psalmist’s 
ascription, “Strength and beauty are in thy sanctuary,” are, at least, 
a testimony of faith in the necessity and abiding value of the Christian 
ministry. Behind other aspects of this occasion which might profit- 
ably engage our thought, that aspect seems to me central and directive. 
We say here today in these new buildings that we believe in the func- 
tion of the Christian ministry. Is that faith justified? 

Facing that question let us take two things for granted to start with. 

First, that all of us who are in the ministry have asked ourselves 
more than once, What can the Christian minister do? Even in an 
ordinary time a Christian preacher must sometimes feel how little effect 
he has, as though in his idealism he were whistling against a very heavy 
wind. Today, however, the antagonistic forces with which we con- 
tend are prodigious. One feels at times like Gulliver in the land of 
the giants, a very small man amid titanic forces and figures, so that 
I should have small hope for a minister, so little aware of the wild 
unreason and abysmal perils of the world today as never to ask him- 
self in very agony, What can the Christian minister do? 

Let us take also this second thing for granted, that neither Christian 
ministers nor anybody else may be able to do enough to save Western 
civilization from collapse. The shores of history have had more than 
one fair-seeming culture wrecked on them. Surely, our present civi- 
lization cannot survive and ought not to survive as it is, and only as 
it succeeds more intelligently than it has been doing in adjusting itself 
to the facts of the new world can it reasonably hope for continuance. 
In days like these one finds comfort, however grim, in ancient be- 
lievers like St. Augustine who saw the Roman Empire falling all 
around him and yet stood his ground and held firm his faith until in 
his episcopal city of Hippo in North Africa he fell on sleep while the 
barbarians were hammering at the city gates. A Christian who knows 
the history of his religion will not stake his gospel on the perpetuity 
of any civilization he happens to be a member of. Shade of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, how much that you foresaw has come to pass! 

Granted, then, the seriousness of our times and the searching nature 
of the question, What can the Christian minister do? what shall we 
say to ourselves who have been called to the ministry of Christ, and 
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who today think of the young ministers in times to come to be trained 
here? 

In the first place, suppose that our worst fears were to turn out 
true, and that Western civilization, as Spengler thinks, after the man- 
ner of many a preceding culture were going to break up,—all the 
more need for a profound personal religion. Whatever else the Chris- 
tian minister can or cannot do, he can help to build personalities strong 
in faith and character, so that inwardly steady they can do what they 
think they ought to do and endure what they have to stand. And 
whether from the standpoint of the individuals themselves or of any 
future society that will come out of the wreck, such ministry is ever- 
lastingly worthwhile. 

We ministers, young and old, have the honor to belong to a profes- 
sion that works primarily with individuals. There are just a few of 
them—the physician, the nurse, the teacher, the minister. All these 
work primarily with individuals, and the nerve of their professional 
service is cut if ever they suspect that that is not worth while. 

To be sure, we are trenching here on a matter around which in mod- 
ern seminary student bodies controversy often swirls, for it is possible 
to question the value of religious faith as a creator of individual spir- 
itual security. Some of you, indeed, may be saying that that is the 
trouble with religion, it does make people individually secure, and, 
therefore, complacent and lazy. They trust God, and then lying down 
on that faith let the world wag. This is the curse of religion that it 
ministers to the deep desire for individual confidence in this world 
and the next, and so becomes, as Lenin said, the opiate of the people. 

To which I answer, surely religion can be perverted into morbid 
forms and, becoming narcotic, produce lazy saints who trust in God 
and are good for nothing. But I ask you to take a long look at that 
character in Galilee who also lived in a chaotic time, and who talked 
about having foundations so that when the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat upon the house it would fall 
not because it was founded on a rock. Was the religion of Jesus 
an opiate? Did he in consequence live a lazy life? Was he soft and 
unadventurous? Did he lie down on his faith? 

And I ask you whether, in the long run, you think we are likely to 
get his radiant character, his courage, his tireless faith in a world 
worth dying for, his capacity for sustained endurance and sacrifice, 
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out of people who have no such inner foundations of spiritual secur- 
ity? 

For myself I have lived long enough now, and have seen sufficient 
of the appalling tragedies that fall on men, so that one who conde- 
scends to the inner ministry of a personal religious faith seems to me 
cheap and superficial. When such inner spiritual security is rightly 
understood it is like foundations to a house; it is like roots to a tree; 
it is like a base of supplies to an army; it is like unfailing fountains 
to a stream. Yes, I’ll accept even the scornful comparison with sleep. 
Religion puts people to sleep, we hear. Very well, have it so, but have 
we never had insomnia so that we could not sleep? Have we never 
tried to live when restless activity vexed the days and ravaged the 
nights, so that we could not sleep? Do we not know that a man who 
cannot sleep cannot work? So a great religious faith does put into 
the central core of the spiritual life steadfastness, confidence, security, 
peace, and out of it has come the best work the world has ever seen. 

After all, it was Luther who wrote “A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 
Never despise this primary service of the Christian faith to personal 
character. It is a great and necessary business to put spiritual founda- 
tions under the lives of men. 

In the second place, while a Christian minister ought to rejoice in 
this opportunity for personal service, there is something else that he 
can do in these chaotic times. He can help to build the church of the 
future. Personally, in the next quarter of a century I expect to see 
an immense amount of ecclesiastical wreckage. Many of our churches 
are not functioning. Freed by society from taxation, they are not 
worth to society what they cost, but used as auditoriums for sparsely 
attended worship services twice a week they are for the most part 
socially functionless. Nothing is more certain than the necessity of 
eliminating in religion, as elsewhere, the useless and maladjusted or- 
ganizations which are not meeting the issues of this time. 

Nevertheless, when any society merely gives up an old religion, or 
an old church, it does not get instead, as some seem to think, a high- 
minded irreligion as a substitute. That needs to be said in an academic 
circle like this. Living, as we do, in a world of intellectual discourse, 
we are tempted to suppose that men and women at large choose be- 
tween theism and religion, on one side, and, on the other, a high- 
minded, philosophical, socially idealistic irreligion like Professor Otto’s. 
Upon the contrary, when the old religion goes and the old churches 
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are deserted, what the public at large gets to fill the vacuum is mainly 
a crude, superstitious caricature of religion. 

That process repeated again and again in history is going on now all 
over the United States. Many of our people already have given up the 
old religion and the old churches. Are they, then, as a whole, turning 
out to be idealistic intellectuals, following some character like Walter 
Lippmann, let us say, into a lofty, ethical, public-spirited Stoicism? 
Upon the contrary, they are offering us a crop of such undisciplined 
paganism and insane superstition as seldom has cursed a population. 
The paganism is obvious. To take but a single item to illustrate the 
superstition, a friend of mine, an expert investigator in the field, 
tells us that this country pays to astrologers, numerologists, clairvoy- 
ants, palmists, and soothsayers in general, $125,000,000 a year, and 
that $25,000,000 of this comes from New York City. 

If, therefore, this country is going to get a sane spiritual life, and 
we certainly need it, there is only one way out that I can see—to build 
churches where intelligent, vital, ethical Christianity can have a chance 
to grow and bear fruit and be given to the children. That kind of 
church is not impossible. Repeatedly, in these days, my thought turns 
back for courage to two great periods in history. For one, Ezekiel’s 
day. There, too, chaos beset the Israel of God, and in a humiliating 
exile the people were impinged upon by an alluring and splendid 
paganism. What did Ezekiel do to make his name so memorable? 
He helped to build a renovated church. It must have seemed an in- 
significant eddy on the tumultuous stream of that generation’s life, but 
he helped to gather a church, an inner group of kindred souls, a sav- 
ing remnant, a creative minority, which kept and elevated and furthered 
a great tradition, from which at the long last consequences have come, 
which, even yet, survive the downfall of many empires. 

Or again, once Christianity was very powerful. Little groups of 
men and women were scattered through the Roman Empire, “Not 
many mighty,” said Paul, “not many noble.” They were a church, a 
minority movement, and the heel of persecution was often on them, 
but they thrilled with a conviction that they represented truths to 
which the future would belong. In those days Christianity was very 
powerful. It stopped ancient curses like infanticide. It put an end 
to the bloody shambles of the gladiatorial shows. It laid hold on an 
old polytheism that had been glorified in literature, extolled in art, 
established in custom, and supported by governments, and ended it in 
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the interest of one God revealed in Christ. Then Christianity was very 
powerful. It was a minority movement with nothing to lose, with 
everything to gain, joining which a man pledged his very life as a 
forfeit. At last it became so powerful that it captured the empire, 
entrenched itself in wealth and worldly prestige, stopped challenging 
the world, began compromising with the world, went on to defend the 
status quo of the world, and never again, I fear, on so vast a scale 
has exhibited such creative, superhuman power. 

Today my confidence is clear that a new age has dawned for church 
building. Lift up your hopes, especially you younger men. They may 
come true more quickly than we dare to think, and all over this country 
American communities rise up to say, We will not be content with 
these overlapping and competitive sects, whose historical origins, how- 
ever noble, have no pertinent relationship with the living issues of this 
present time, but for our own sakes and for the sake of our children 
we will have churches where our best thinking is fairly met, and where 
the best spiritual life of our communities can find a home. Let all who 
seriously care about seeing the principles of Jesus put into personal 
character and public life come freely in, and if diverse forms of wor- 
ship are desired let them be held under one roof and not scattered 
under many roofs around one block. We will have no more churches 
in this town than are needed, and then we will staff them for seven 
days’ work a week for the community, its recreation, its religious edu- 
cation, its philanthropy, its civic spirit. For our own sakes and for 
our children’s we will have that kind of church. 

I do not mean by this that we are to despise our own denomination. 
Always remember that if we have a chance in a new day of church 
building to work for interdenominational Christianity it is the denom- 
ination which gives us the chance. And, in particular, I should be 
recreant to my own sense of gratitude if I did not rejoice in the tradi- 
tion of congregational liberty, personal relief from standardizing 
creeds, and flexible opportunity for progress toward a better day that 
is afforded by the denomination from which we here have sprung. 

Only, as we dedicate these new buildings, I pray that forth from 
these gates may go generation after generation of young ministers in- 
spired with enthusiasm and made efficient with skill for the new day 
of church building. 

One knows well, however, that neither personal service nor the 
building of the church of the future exhausts all that we should expect 
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from the Christian ministry. The conscientious intelligence of the 
world is centered now and will be for years ahead upon our economic 
and international problems. What can the Christian minister do? 

The very position which he occupies, serving congregations that in- 
clude all types of economic and political opinion seems to shut him out 
from definite activity. He cannot be pugnaciously partisan and, yet, 
is it not futile to be non-partisan? What can he do? 

When the Labor Government was established in England, the rumor 
went about that the King, being presumably a Conservative, might not 
welcome a Labor Government or co-operate with it, although the major- 
ity of his people had chosen it, and it is said that when the King heard 
that he retorted, “I would have you understand that no political party 
has me in its pocket.” That is finely said. The king of England has 
no business to be in any party’s pocket. No more has any Christian 
minister. Neither Communism, nor Socialism, nor Capitalism should 
have a minister in its pocket. That is not our function. 

What does that mean, however,—that he stands aloof? Is he to be 
a new kind of monk, and his pulpit a new kind of monastery? Upon 
the contrary, the Christian Gospel, as much as any other aspect of 
our lives, has essential and peculiar interests at stake in the economic 
situation. 

Let me speak for a moment out of my heart as a working minister! 
I always had known that the economic life was sacred. Of course it 
is, for it does things to personality, and whatever affects personality 
must be a sacred matter to a Christian. But that truth is written in 
raised letters now. Sometime ago the Governors of thirty-nine of our 
American states sent messages to one of our Senators in Washington, 
the substance of which was that no one is starving. What nonsense 
that is! What do we mean by starving? Only the other day within 
two blocks of my own church tower we found a fine family with two 
half-starved children. There are all degrees of starvation, and some- 
times one thinks it would be more merciful if some people could starve 
outright and be done with it instead of going through the long-drawn- 
out agony which they are suffering now. There is no possibility of 
exaggerating the human tragedy in America this winter, the terrific 
consequences, physical, mental, and moral of our economic breakdown. 
Moreover, no bad luck brought our catastrophe upon us. The gifts of 
nature never were more plentiful, the scientific control of man over 
nature never was more extended. This is no “act of God” that has 
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befallen us; it is shocking bad-management. As though it were not 
enough to have fought the most destructive war in history, we in the 
Western world have gone on loading nations with unpayable debts, 
rearing tariff walls against the very international trade on which all 
mutual welfare rests, insisting on a narrow nationalism in a generation 
when all our major interests are international, running our industry 
on an intensely selfish motive of private profit when only large-scale, 
social, co-operative planning can conceivably save industry at all, using 
our best brains to make money for ourselves out of the economic 
system instead of using our brains to solve the social problems which 
the economic system has produced, and the result of all this comes to 
its focus at the very point where Christianity has its most intimate 
concern—it does destructive things to personality. 

So far from thinking, then, that the Christian minister can stand 
aloof from this situation, I suspect that he has one of the greatest 
opportunities in all history to proclaim the solid, factual basis of the 
Christian ethic. Multitudes of people have thought that Christian 
morality was ideal, a beautiful and iridescent dream toward which we 
might in sentimental hours aspire, but which had nothing substantially 
to do with daily life. The cold facts, so men have said, are that this 
is a hard world where selfishness rules. To which I answer, It is not. 
It is a world where in the long run selfishness fails, and if we will 
not learn that in advance we have to learn it afterwards in catastrophe. 
I should hope, therefore, that from the gates of this Seminary would 
go a constant stream of young ministers who would know how to say 
to this generation that Christ’s way of life is based on fact—a terrific 
fact—that we really are one body and severally members one of anoth- 
er, and that this, in consequence, is a world where in the long run we 
cannot keep for ourselves anything that most we love unless we share 
it with the whole body of the people. 

We want health, for example, for ourselves and our families. Then 
we must share it. Epidemics know no boundary lines and scarlet fever 
is no respecter of social classes. There is no assurance of health for 
anybody save as assurance of health is shared with everybody. That 
principle everywhere applies and ever more clearly as our modern 
society evolves. Once I could have had a well in my backyard and 
had clean water for myself alone but now my well is the city water 
works and if anyone is to have good water every one must have it. 
Once I could have kept my money for myself in an old stocking. 
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Now my old stocking is a bank and if any one is to have safe bank- 
ing every one must have it. Once I could have clad myself in armor, 
which common folk could not afford, and as a well-accoutered knight 
could have defended myself, but now the individual’s defense must be 
an adequate police force and if any one is to have it every one must 
share it. For this is a law of life: we never can possess unless we 
share. 

The present economic crisis has put that in raised letters for all the 
world to see. Behind the natural divergencies of opinion as to the 
cause and cure of our catastrophe, there appears to be among all com- 
petent schools of thought a clear agreement at least at this point: we 
thought that we could make more money for ourselves by producing 
more goods to sell, and so with the increased efficiency of the new ma- 
chinery we went on building more factories to sell more goods to make 
more money for ourselves, and all the time we kept forgetting that 
if we were going to make more money for ourselves by selling more 
and more goods the whole body of the population must be more and 
more able to buy them. So, forgetting that in our thirst for private 
profit, we practised mass production without providing for mass con- 
sumption. 

In the Monthly Survey of Business quoted by so thoughtful an 
economist as Dr. Slichter in so conservative a journal as the Atlantic 
Monthly, we are told that in the years of 1928-30 the disbursed divi- 
dends of American corporations rose 65% so that in 1930 the disburse- 
ment of dividends of American corporations was the largest in the 
nation’s history despite the financial crisis of 1929, but the wages of 
American working men went down. Dividends up 65% in two years, 
wages down 19% in one year, 1929-30! 

Many of us need to disabuse our minds of the commonly believed 
untruth that during the so-called years of our prosperity, when divi- 
dends were going up, wages were going up too. Upon the contrary, 
Dr. Willford King makes clear that in the years 1923-28, when the 
profits from investments were going up, the average annual manufac- 
turing worker’s wage was reduced $55 and from 1922 to 1927 the aver- 
age annual miner’s wage dropped $184. The only wages that went up 
were in those industries where the labor unions happened to be strong. 
So in a boom year like 1927, when we were producing more and more 
goods to sell, there were about twelve million of our population living 
at the level of bare subsistence and twenty million more living at the 
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minimum level of health and efficiency. And so, at last, because we 
tried to keep prosperity without sharing it, we lost it. 

One commonly hears today complaint that this is a crazy world. 
To which I answer that, upon the contrary, this world, far from being 
crazy, is law-abiding morally as it is physically, and what is crazy here 
is not the structure of the world, which is secure enough, but people 
who, transgressing basic laws, land themselves in an earthly hell and 
then foolishly talk about Christian ideals as though they were merely 
beautiful dreams. The trouble with Christ’s way of life is not that it 
is a dream. The trouble is that it is based upon fact—terrific fact— 
one body and severally members one of another. 

Well, to you young men, typical, as you are, of all the coming 
generations of youth who wil! study here, and, therefore, symbolical 
of the purpose for which these buildings are dedicated, I would es- 
pecially speak. Go out with high spirit into this three-fold ministry 
to be builders of individual spiritual life, builders of churches for the 
new day, and builders of social righteousness. To keep your courage 
strong remember the saying of Ralph Waldo Emerson that the lesson 
of life is to believe what the years and the centuries say as against 
the hours. How important that is—to believe what the years and the 
centuries say against the hours! The hours have often said that a 
social cause was whipped, but the centuries! The hours have often 
said that Christianity was as good as dead, but the centuries! The 
hours said that Roman tyranny would last forever, that religious liber- 
ty would never come, that slavery could not be stopped, that the 
American Republic could not be founded, just as they are saying now 
that war is inevitable and recurrent despressions will curse the people, 
but the centuries! 

I do not mean this as a mere optimistic gospel of inevitable progress. 
God does let his children wreck their boats. Whole civilizations can 
collapse and be beaten like hulks on the shores of history. If we make 
fools of ourselves in this Western world, that will happen to us. 
Nevertheless, watch the centuries, swinging up a long, slow spiral, 
coming back to old problems but on a higher level, learning even from 
severest losses, seeing their bonfires, dampened by appalling loads of 
barbarism thrown on them, blaze up the brighter, until a thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past. 

Be of good cheer, and to that end, in your own souls, believe what 
the years and the centuries say as against the hours! 
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A HYMN OF DEDICATION 


Pentecost 
Written by Henry Burke Rosins 


Not in the cosmic vast alone 
Hast Thou Thine awesome dwelling- 
place; 
Thou in the midst of life art known, 
Here may Thy servants see Thy face. 


Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 
Thou art our quest in this glad hour! 
Thee would we worship! From above, 
Send Thou, we pray, Thy Spirit’s 
power! 


Faith, on this height, her fane doth 
rear, ; 
Buildeth her altar unto Thee 
Above the vale. Oh draw Thou near! 
Thyself transfigured let us see! 


Spirit of God, this very hour, 
As we Thy hallowing presence seek, 


Take Thou the gift, Thou whom we 
name, 
Unto Thy uses dedicate! 
Kindle the altar with Thy flame 
Which with our vows we consecrate! 


May chastened glories of the years 
Upon these halls their halo shed, 
As when an Inner Light appears 
To him who walks with softer tread. 


May Life, illumined Life, be laid 
Over against earth’s pain and loss! 

May serving Love march unafraid, 
Living its faith, bearing its cross! 


Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 
Thine is the altar, Thine the flame. 
Kindle the altar from above! 
Take Thou the gift, Thou whom we 


Breathe Thou on us Thy girding power, name! 
And to our inmost spirits speak! Amen. 
BENEDICTION 


Proressor Henry Burke Rosins, Ph.D., D.D. 


RECESSIONAL HYMN 


God of our Fathers, Whose almighty 
hand 

Leads forth in beauty all the starry 
band 

Of shining worlds in splendor through 
the skies, 

Our grateful songs before Thy throne 
arise. 


Thy love divine hath led us in the 
past, 

In this free land by Thee our lot is 
cast ; 

Be Thou our ruler, guardian, guide and 
stay, 

Thy word our law, Thy paths our cho- 
sen way, 


From war’s alarms, from deadly pes- 
tilence, 

Be Thy strong arm our ever sure de- 
fence; 

Thy true religion in our hearts in- 
crease, 

Thy bounteous goodness nourish us in 
peace. 


Refresh Thy people on their toilsome 
way, 

Lead us from night to never-ending 
day ; 

Fill all our lives with love and grace 
divine, 

And glory, laud and praise be ever 
Thine. 

Amen, 
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Four thirty o’clock 


RECEPTION FOR THE SPEAKERS AND ACADEMIC 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Jones Hall 


Eight o’clock 
THE AUDITORIUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


“The Servant in the House” 
By Cuartes RANN KENNEDY 


fHE.CAST 


James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D. 
The Most Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lancashire 
Vernon P. Bodein 
Promoted to this office by virtue of inherited wealth and prestige of 
family, exponent of pompousness and Mammon. He remains untouched 
by the spirit of Servant. 


The Reverend William Smythe, 
The Vicar - - - - - - - J. Leshe Hart 
Born in the submerged commonalty, has won his way to education and 
a vicarship; the influence of his wife has tended to make him look 
askance at the estate to which he was born. With his wife he is con- 
verted to the spirit of Servant. 


Auntie, the Vicar’s Wife - - - - - Jean H. Howe 
Sister of the Bishop of Lancashire, she has sacrificed wealth and pride 
of family for love of the vicar, whom she seeks by every means to lift 
into a position of influence and preferment in the church; she finds that 
her devotion to her husband has been idolatry. 


Mary, Loew Niece. | geal casts yo Hildegarde W. Lomas 
Child of the drain man, snatched from the lowly coarse cradle of her 
father by the vicar and his wife, kept in ignorance as to the identity of 
her father, until she discovers him for herself in the radiance of his 


Service. 


Mr. Robert Smith, 

A gentleman of necessary occupation -  - Howard V. Moses 
Brother of the vicar, coarse in garb and in language, doing the world’s 
dirty work, and finding in the course of the play that his service is 
divine in nature after all, that he is Servant. 
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Rogers, a Page-boy - - - - - Charles R. Stevens 
Assisting Manson, committed to the scheme of castes and dreadfully 
shocked by anything which violates the divinely appointed stations of 
life, or permits the outcast to invade the precincts of the elect. 


Manson,a Butler - - - = - Bradford S. Abernethy 
Disguised as a native butler from India, is really the Bishop of Benares, 
brother of the vicar and the drain man, and Mary’s uncle. As a mis- 
sionary in India he has learned the true meaning of Servant, and moves 
through the play as the redeeming influence. 


DIRECTOR 
Proressor EarLe B. Cross 


STAGE AND COSTUMES 
Rev. R. LaRue Coser 


REGISSEUR 
Harris W. Howe 


STAGE COMMITTEE 


Ivan M. Casu 
Lronarp A, CRAIN 
Livincstone H. Lomas 


AMONG THE GREETINGS 


From Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: Because of the deep interest 
which my father and I have long had in forward looking methods for 
the education of young men for the Christian ministry, we heartily 
approve of the union for this service of the Colgate and Rochester 
seminaries. Now and after several years of successful activity to- 
gether you have secured and are today dedicating new and beautiful 
buildings. We congratulate you and all the friends with you on this 
occasion so full of encouragement and promise. 


From Mrs. Hattie M. Strong: I regret exceedingly not to be with 
you on the interesting occasion of the dedication of the new campus. 
To you is due the perfect success of the gigantic undertaking. Con- 
gratulations to you and the Board of Trustees and very best wishes 
for the future. God bless you. 


From Tokyo Kindergarten Training School, Japan: May God bless 
you and school abundantly. 
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From Calvary Church, Washington, D. C.: Calvary Church Wash- 
ington voted at the prayer meeting tonight to send you and the seminary 
affectionate greetings and hearty congratulations. We rejoice with you 
in its achievement. May Colgate-Rochester continue to be like a city 
set upon a hill. Heaven’s richest blessing upon you, the faculty, and 
students. J. St. Clair Hambly, Clerk. 


From Willard S. Richardson: Greatly regret inability to come to 
Rochester. Had anticipated joining with others in seeing your splendid 
buildings in their fine setting and in attending the exercises of dedica- 
tion. I heartily congratulate you with your trustees, faculty and stu- 
dents, both present and to come, on their attractive surroundings, which 
will surely do much to prepare all for happy, healthful service. 


From President Avery A. Shaw, Denison University: Greatly re- 
gret impossible to get to celebration. Heartiest congratulations. 


From Colgate-Rochester men at Michigan State Convention: About 
thirty Rochester men and wives at a Colgate-Rochester banquet in con- 
nection with the Michigan State Convention at Hillsdale send heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes for future work. We are keeping the 
Rochester spirit alive—or rather it is keeping us alive. Closed with 
“Diadem.” Roy B. Deer, Chairman; Howard A. Webster, Secretary. 


From President L. R. Scarborough, Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary: The Southwestern Seminary sends greetings and con- 
gratulations on your new buildings, and trusts that you may have the 
blessings of our Father on your work. 


From President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College: On behalf 
of our Trustees and Facuity I wish to extend our warm congratula- 
tions upon the enlarged opportunity now opening before your institu- 
tion, and our sincere good wishes for its continued success. 


From President George W. Richards, Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States: We shall always follow the 
progress of your institution with much interest, and hope that your 
new buildings will help you increase the efficiency of your work. 


From President John R. Sampey, The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: I wish to extend on behalf of my colleagues of the Faculty 
our felicitations over the completion of the new plant of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 
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From President Kerr D. Macmillan, Wells College: I wish you 
every success, both in the exercises connected with the dedication and 
also in the use of the buildings afterwards. 


ORDER OF DELEGATES IN THE PROCESSION 
(Institutions are placed in the order of their foundation) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Howard Moise, A.B. 
Mr. Wilbur B. Sprague, A.B. 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Henry Hall Covell, M.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
Professor Earle Bennett Cross, A.M., D.B., Ph.D. 


New Brunswick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President William Henry Steele Demarest, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 


UNION COLLEGE 
Dean Edward Ellery, A.M., Sc.D., Ph.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
The Reverend Frederick William Palmer, D.D. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Warren Joseph Moulton, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Joseph Ross Stevenson, D.D., LL.D. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Right Reverend David Lincoln Ferris, A.M., D.D., L.H.D. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Reverend W. L. Dowler, A.M., D.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Judge Robert Foster Thompson, LL.D. 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Professor John Benjamin Anderson, D.B., D.D. 
Assistant-Dean James D. Howlett, A.B. 
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AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Harry Lathrop Reed, D.D. 
Professor Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., L.H.D. 
Professor Harlan Creelman, D.B., Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor Robert Hastings Nichols, Ph.D., D.D. 


Cotby CoLLEGE 
Professor George Ricker Berry, Ph.D., D.D. 


Hopart COLLEGE 
President Murray Bartlett, A.M., D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


Tue ANDOVER-NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
The Reverend Austin Philip Guiles, A.M., D.B. 


FuRMAN UNIVERSITY 
The Reverend Shields Trenton Hardin, B.A. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT GETTYSBURG 
The Reverend Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 
The Reverend Whitney S. K. Yeaple, D.D. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Orrin Reynolds Judd, B.C.S., LL.B. 


HLAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Mr. Bradford Sherman Abernethy, B.A. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Dean Thomas Wesley Graham, D.D. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Dean Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.B., D.D. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
Professor Walter L. Greene, D.B. 


AcaDIA UNIVERSITY 
The Reverend Ivan Murray Rose, D.D. 


Tue Hamma Divinity ScHOoL oF WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
The Reverend Frederick Fischer, D.B. 
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MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Reverend John H. Applebee, D.D. 


BuCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Professor Leo Lawrence Rockwell, Ph.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Mr. Earl J. McGrath, A.M. 


Epen THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Professor Theodore Louis Trost, A.M., B.D., A.M.L.S. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
Professor David Jones Evans, A.M., Th.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
President Rush Rhees, A.M., LL.D., D.D. 
Dean Charles Hoeing, Ph.D. 

Dean Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph.D. 

Dean Helen Dalton Bragdon, Ed.D. 
Director Howard Hanson, Mus.Doc., F.A.A.R. 
Professor John Rothwell Slater, Ph.D. 
Dean William Ernest Weld, Ph.D. 


GarRRETT BriBLIcAL INSTITUTE 
The Reverend Lloyd E. Foster, D.D. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 
The Reverend Robert Victor Russell, A.B., D.B. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
Professor Loren Clifford Petry, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 
The Reverend Frederick Ritscher Knubel, D.B. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
Dean Cornelius Betten, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Paciric ScHOOL oF RELIGION 
Professor Ernest William Parsons, A.M., D.B., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
The Reverend George Edward Norton, S.T.D. 
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CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Milton G. Evans, D.D., LL.D. 


Drew UNIVERSITY 


President Arlo Ayres Brown, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
The Reverend James Everett Rose, D.D. 


MoREHOUSE COLLEGE 
The Reverend R. R. Turpin 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Mr. Frederick Warner Coit, J.M. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Dean William Harrison Powers, D.D. 


SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Reverend Ralph Marshall Davis, D.D., S.T.D. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, A.M. 


Stoux FaLits CoLLEGE 
Mr. Kenneth Sollitt, B.A. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 
President Frederick Lent, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


McMaAstTer UNIVERSITY 


Chancellor Howard Primrose Whidden, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Ernest William Parsons, A.M., D.B., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Mr. John Scott Everton, B.A. 


Tue NorTHERN BAPTistT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Reverend Frank George Sayers, D.D. 
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Tue Boarp of EDUCATION OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The Reverend William Austin Hill, D.D. 
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KEuUKA COLLEGE 
Professor Lester Roe Loomis, M.A., B.D. 


THE BUILDING COMMITTEE 


Mr. WIxLBuR B. SPRAGUE, Chairman 
Jupce Harvey F, Remincton, Secretary 
PRESIDENT ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 
Mr. KenpDALL Brooks CASTLE 
PRESIDENT GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN 
Mr. WILLIAM Barton HALE 
SUPERINTENDENT HERBERT SEELEY WEET 


THE FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ASSOCIATE DEAN GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, Chairman 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WILLIAM ParRsoNsS 
PRroFESSOR HENRY BuRKE RoBINS 
PROFESSOR JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT 
Dean THOMAS WEARING 


There must not be one system for the children of parents who have 
more leisure and another for the children of those who are wage- 
earners. The physical separation forced by such a scheme, while un- 
favorable to the development of a proper mutual sympathy, is the least 
of its evils. Worse is the fact that the over “bookish” education for 
some and the over “practical” education for others brings about a divi- 
sion of mental and moral habits, ideals and outlook. 

—John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey, “Schools of 
To-morrow,” p. 314. 


We recommend that the theological schools be dissociated from all 
departments open to students who have not completed the junior col- 
lege course and that the preparation of these men be left to institutions 
located elsewhere. Courses of markedly different degrees ought not 
to be given on the same campus. In case the institution feels an ob- 
ligation which it can not escape to train also the men of lower grade, 
these students should reside and receive their instruction in a different 
compound. This will increase the burdens of the instructors, but it 
is essential in our judgment to the elevation of the ministry. 

—“Christian Education in China,” p. 167. 
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THE NEW CAMPUS OF THE COLGATE- 
ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ALLING S. DeForest, Landscape Architect 3 


au Space architecture is the art of fitting land for human use 
and enjoyment.” The design for the development of any prob- 
lem must first meet the practical test of human use, and thereupon 
that of enjoyment. The general plan shows the grouping of buildings, 
the approach drives, forecourt, parking areas, walks, recreation areas, 
such as tennis courts and amphitheatre, which is designed in the form 
of a garden theatre. While the grading and planting must meet the 
test of use, the successful moulding of lawn and other surfaces and 
the planting in relation to the buildings and vistas becomes the chief 
factor for enjoyment. Unlike the work of the architect, whose cre- 
ative ability and solution of a problem are at once apparent upon 
completion of the building or buildings, the final value of the work 
of the landscape architect must wait the passing of many years or until 
the tree growth completes the composition the designer had in mind. 

The location of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in proximity 
to Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park influenced in 
no small degree the study of the development. The prospects and 
vistas into the park, its trees and shrubs will eventually blend with the 
composition. Important as this may be, all will agree that the out- 
standing feature of the site is the panoramic view that greets the ob- 
server to the south, as viewed from the south terraces, the President’s 
House, the School and Dormitory buildings. From this altitude—the 
President’s House is approximately 610 feet, the upper terrace of the 
School Group, 623, and the Dormitory Terrace 605 feet high—one 
looks down upon a gently undulating landscape interspersed with trees, 
wood lots, open fields with a falling grade which extends to the south- 
east some two and a half miles to an elevation of 500 feet, in other 
words 100 feet lower, then rises to an altitude of 800 feet or more 
and breaks the skyline in a range of hills seven to eight miles away: 
a magnificent prospect over very agreeable and ever changing land- 
scape as influenced by seasonal conditions, the high or low ceiling of 
the clouds or absence of them. 


1 Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects. 
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The topography of the campus is pronounced, and fortunately so. 
A one-level campus becomes decidedly monotonous, does not present 
opportunities architecturally or from a landscape point of view. High- 
land Avenue bounding the campus on the south has an approximate 
elevation of 545 or 75 feet lower than the highest point of the campus. 
The main entrance drive, opposite Highland Park, is in elevation 580 
or 40 feet lower than the highest point. The service drive entrance at 
the northeast corner of the campus is at elevation 565 or 55 feet below 
the high point. Considerable change in the elevations of the land was 
required to meet the established ground line of the buildings, grace- 
fully to mould the lawn surfaces, build tennis courts, and amphitheatre. 
To the thorough study given to the preparation of the grading plan 
with its accompanying profiles and cross sections, is largely due the 
success of the development, as it is with all developments of a similar 
nature. 

To many, landscape architecture is the art of selecting and arranging 
plant material. But that is only the climax or finishing touch in com- 
pleting the picture. Owing to the sand and gravelly nature of the soil, 
the deciduous trees planted consisted largely of oaks, eight varieties 
being used, including scarlet, red, white, chestnut, pin, mossycup, and 
black oaks. Among other deciduous trees the elms, European linden, 
tulip or white wood, oriental plane, the white and river birch were 
planted. Among the smaller flowering trees, white and red flowering 
dogwood, Japanese and Chinese dogwoods, hawthorns, flowering crab 
apples, red buds and the like were set out. Abundance of native sas- 
safras was found in the existing border planting along the north and 
east boundary lines, which will add brilliant autumnal coloring, like- 
wise oaks, black locust, and butternut. Among the evergreens of tall 
or tree growth, the Austrian and Swiss stone pine, Servian spruce, 
Douglas fir, and Carolina hemlocks supplement existing picturesque 
specimens of the Austrian pine, extending down the ridge from the 
President’s House to Highland Avenue. Canadian hemlock, white 
pine and a rare specimen for this region of Lawson cypress, were grow- 
ing on the grounds. Among the smaller typed evergreens, the Japanese 
yew in various forms was used. The forecourt is enclosed with a hedge 
of this plant, also the level lawn west of the President’s House. The 
list of flowering shrubs is too long to enumerate; species and varieties 
were selected to fit into the composition primarily because of their 
habit of growth and for their flowers and fruits. 
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It was interesting to note the variety of flowering shrubs found 
growing upon the premises which were never planted by man, the result 
of the birds eating the berries of the shrubs in the neighboring park 
and dropping the seeds on the land which was then an old vineyard 
and during recent years sadly neglected, but fortunately so, since 
several hundred shrubs had become established, were collected and now 
are growing in prominent locations to give pleasure to all who may 
pass this way. 

Adjoining the President’s House and enclosed by a wall, a two level 
formal garden has been provided. At the intersection of the paths a 


sundial presented by Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery in memory of 


her husband, William A. Montgomery will tell the sunny hours. The 
inscription upon the sundial reads: Sole Orto Spes Decedente Pax? 
The garden is planted with perennials, some dwarf evergreens and 
rock plants. The eighteen inch difference in the levels has been over- 
come with a battered weathered stone wall, all joints planted with 
rock plants in an effective manner. The garden wall will eventually 
be covered with wisteria of Japanese variety, blue, white, pink, pillar 
roses, trumpet vines and the evergreen euonymus vegetus. From the 
lawn or outside, the garden wall has been planted about in a manner 
largely to conceal the formal angular lines. 


To the designer the gem for the entire development will be the 
amphitheatre, the main axis of which centers on a prominent wooded 
hill to the east known as Pinnacle Hill, approximately half a mile dis- 
tant, which breaks the sky line at an elevation of 740 feet or more than 
800 feet to the tips of the tree growth. A glance at the general plan 
will reveal the shape of the adjoining surface as expressed by the 
contour lines. The lowest point in front of the stage is elevation 592 
or 21 feet lower than the service drive where it enters the automobile 
parking area. The existing tree growth on the ridge bounding the 
northerly side rises to a greater altitude. 


The seating area of the amphitheatre will accommodate twelve hun- 
dred, and the stage is forty-six feet in depth and fifty feet in width 
between the approach flights of steps. The auditorium portion is to 
be enclosed with a hedge and the adjoining slopes planted with flower- 
ing trees, such as flowering crabs, red and white flowering dogwood 
with an occasional evergreen and tall growing deciduous tree as well 


2 At sunrise, hope; at sunset, peace. 
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as an undergrowth of shrubs. The hedges on the stage will be formed 
of evergreens, eight feet or more in height, which when trimmed will 
form a dense wall of evergreen foliage affording an excellent back- 
ground for the events staged in the amphitheatre, such as commence- 
ment exercises, public addresses, sacred concerts, oratorios, and lec- 
tures. While the city and its houses lie just beyond the campus bound- 
aries on a lower level to the east, these will be entirely screened from 
view, with the sky as a roof and agreeable plantings on all sides. The 
stage wall will take form of a wall garden all planted with rock plants 
and when this is done the composition will be complete, and should 
challenge those who present the program to do their best. While the 
grading has been completed, the entire area seeded, the stage wall 
and steps have been omitted until the heavy earth fill which was re- 
quired to make the stage has settled to an unyielding level. 

The Building Committee has been very generous in its appropria- 
tions, the program carried out completes all the grading and seeding 
of the lawn areas and the major part of the planting. There still 
remains important planting to be done to complete the picture. Nat- 
urally additional appropriations to make this possible will be welcomed. 
In the publications of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School mention 
is made of gifts for the new buildings, gifts and endowment funds 
for the Library and for scholarships, but the development of the cam- 
pus and its maintenance have been overlooked. The fact remains that 
if the campus is properly “fitted for human use and enjoyment,” an 
atmosphere is created which will inspire all who enter its gates. We 
are influenced by our environment. The least we can do is intelligently 
to plan and maintain that which we have created. 

The results now apparent in the development of the campus are 
largely due to the co-operation of the architects, the building committee 
whose confidence has proven an inspiration to the designer, the for- 
tunately varied topography and the masterly designed buildings, a 
group of outstanding credit to Rochester and naturally to the great 
denomination whose future leaders will here receive their training, 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE COLGATE- 
ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Howarp MolIsre 


Cy said ‘That I can do. I remember it in my childhood,’ and 
she pulled the mats thus and thus, and shaped a rounded roof 
reaching to the ground and high enough for a man to sit under and 
not strike the top, and upon the edges of the mats that were upon 
the ground she placed bricks that were lying about and she sent the 
boys to picking up more bricks. When it was finished they went with- 
in and with one mat she had contrived not to use they made a floor 
and sat down and were sheltered.” 

Whenever there is a building to be built a problem comes into being 
which must be solved as well as the intelligence and ingenuity and 
taste of those concerned in the operation will permit. It is not likely 
that it will be as simple a problem as that which O-Lan solved with 
the aid of what she remembered out of her childhood, but its elements 
will be the same—roughly three. First, it must be decided what space 
or spaces, large or small, are to be enclosed and protected against the 
weather; second, what materials are to be used to construct the en- 
closing and protecting shell; and third, what form this shell will 
assume. 

The first of these questions will be answered—if the proposed build- 
ing operations are important in scope—by a program setting forth at 
length and in detail the requirements that must be provided for; the 
number and character of the rooms, and perhaps their size or capacity. 

The answer to the second question, that regarding materials, will 
depend partly on the first and partly on the third, partly on the local 
materials available, and partly on the building site. 

The third question, that regarding form, will derive its answer in 
part from the first, in part from the second, but here in a large major- 
ity of cases the deciding factor will be the character of the site. 

In the case of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School group the char- 
acter of the site was more than usually important in determining the 
style of the buildings and the choice of the building materials, for the 
School was fortunate enough to have acquired a very beautiful and 
rugged piece of land, of which the chief characteristic was a long 
ridge running in a generally east and west direction, falling off steeply 
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toward the east, south and west, and sloping away more gently on the 
north to a secondary ridge crowned with trees, beyond which an abrupt, 
thickly wooded slope dropped off to the northern boundary of the 
property. On the south slopes of both ridges grapes had long been 
cultivated in terraced rows, and the long main ridge as its slopes lev- 
eled out toward the south and west boundaries of the property was 
surrounded by fine old trees. The rugged and picturesque character 
of the site suggested at once the design of a group of buildings pic- 
turesque rather than formal in plan, a group which would be developed 
primarily in an east and west direction so as to conform to the shape 
of the hilltop and to present a long front to the south sun. 

Early in the design of such a group of buildings the question in- 
evitably arises as to what kind of architecture is appropriate for an 
educational institution. 

In the design of educational buildings in this country the tendency 
in recent years has been very largely toward the use of one or the 
other of two definite styles. Either the Georgian (Colonial) idiom 
has been used in order to harmonize with existing early buildings or 
to continue the tradition established by our older colleges, such as Har- 
vard, Dartmouth and the University of Virginia; or else the English 
Collegiate Gothic of Oxford and Cambridge has been taken as an in- 
spiration, on the theory that this architectural style expresses more 
fully and perfectly than any other the scholastic tradition which our 
American higher education aspires to carry on. There are also of 
course groups designed in the more formal classical manner of the 
French or Italian tradition, and these two modes are often combined 
with or modified by our own simpler Georgian version of the Classic. 

Finally, in very recent times a small but strongly articulate group 
among the younger men has ardently championed the new as against 
the traditional and has denounced with varying degrees of intolerance 
all buildings which stem from any of the historic styles. Let it be said 
immediately that with the basic theory of this last group the writer 
is wholly in sympathy. But he is also capable of appreciating the 
viewpoint of those who feel that in the design of school and college 
buildings architectural forms should be used which will be reasonably 
permanent. For in these quickly moving times the most permanent of 
our buildings are those built for educational and religious institutions, 
whereas there is considerable doubt as to whether some of the new 
and untried forms now so much in vogue will not very soon be out 
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of fashion. These considerations led inevitably to the use of one or 
another of the tried and established styles, and partly because of the 
religious character of the institution and partly because of the rugged 
and picturesque character of the site, Gothic was favored as the basis 
of the design both by the Architect and by the Divinity School. The 
School in fact had undoubtedly thought of its new group in terms of 
Gothic architecture long before an architect was selected and discussion 
about style had begun. 

The general style having been determined it then became necessary 
to adopt a specific material. Gothic buildings can be built either all 
of stone or of stone and brick. A discussion of the relative merits 
of stone and brick brought out the fact that the members of the Build- 
ing Committee, the President and the Trustees all felt strongly that 
the group should be built of stone. The Architect, however, advocated 
brick. He pointed out that stone ashlar laid in a manner appropriate 
to Gothic architecture is an expensive material; that if economies 
proved necessary (as they almost always do) and stone had been adopt- 
ed they could only be made by sacrificing the quality of the workman- 
ship or by omitting important details and enrichments; whereas if 
brick were adopted as the major building material a wide initial margin 
of safety would be established, permitting better workmanship and 
more interest of detail throughout the job. Mr. Rogers further be- 
lieved that brickwork would look much more cheerful in the winter 
time than buildings all of stone. 

In the use of a brick field with stone trim there is to be sure always 
the danger that the design will become restless and stringy owing to 
the contrast in color between the stone trim and the brick field, and 
it was no doubt a recollection of this quality in Gothic buildings they 
had seen that was responsible for the opposition to brick on the part 
of the Trustees and the Building Committee. It is possible, however, 
to overcome this contrast either by using for the trim a stone which 
approaches the brick in color, or by using a brick which approaches 
the trim in color. The former procedure is difficult and expensive, 
for good building stones that are dark in color are hard to find. The 
cheapest stone trim from which good results can be obtained is Indiana 
Limestone, and therefore it is preferable, with that as a basis, to select 
a brick light enough in color—or with a color range in which enough 
light bricks occur—to bring the brick field into harmony with the trim. 
It is this method which Mr. Rogers advocated and which he finally 
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persuaded the Committee to accept. The brick chosen to achieve the 
desired result is one made by the Tuttle Brick Company of Middle- 
town, Conn., which ranges in color from dark red through various 
shades of red and rose to bricks covered with a light yellow incrusta- 
tion. These yellowish bricks serve admirably to tie the brickwork 
in with the trim. There are also burned bricks which are almost black, 
but these have been used sparingly, and the wall as a whole is light 
in tone and has a life and sparkle which is rarely attained in either 
brick or stone. Certainly in the finished building the choice of this 
material has been amply justified. 

The main elements in the group as called for in the program includ- 
ed the following: 

The Main Building, containing class rooms, lecture rooms, seminars, 
the administrative offices, offices for the members of the faculty, etc. 

A Tower, forming part of the main building and dominating the 
campus. 

The Library, including besides the reading room and the stack, a 
periodical room, delivery desk, card catalogue, an exhibition room, a 
cataloging room, and the various other necessary work and store 
rooms. 

A Chapel to seat 250 to 300. 

An Assembly Hall, with stage, dressing rooms, and projection equip- 
ment, with a capacity of 300, capable of being expanded to 500. 

The Commons, containing club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchens, etc. 

Gymnasium and Boiler Plant. 

Dormitory for Single Men to house approximately 100. 

Dormitory for Single Women and Married Couples without Chi- 
dren. 

Living Quarters for Married Students with Children. 

The President's House. 

Although the wording of the program was such as to suggest at 
first a scattering of separate buildings over the plot, it became clear 
after only a little study of the problem that neither a formal grouping 
of separate units about a central axis, like that at the University of 
Rochester, nor the English quadrangle scheme so successfully used in 
New Haven was suited to the particular terrain of the new campus. 
It was obvious that the more important buildings should crown the 
hilltop, and at no point was this wide enough to permit the develop- 
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ment of a quadrangle. The ridge which dominated the property was 
long and narrow, and as sketch after sketch was tried it became more 
and more evident that a number of the separate elements listed in the 
program should be tied together into one long closely-knit range of 
buildings crowning the ridge, the remaining elements to be constructed 
on the south slope of the hill below the main group and to one side 
or the other so as not to mask it. In short, to use the military term, 
these subsidiary buildings would be “echeloned in depth.” Obviously, 
the long main group on the ridge would need to be broken up by one 
or more vertical accents, and the tower called for in the program 
would of course constitute the most important of these accents. 

The design as finally worked out presents, as seen from the south, 
a moderately long central element, two stories and attic in height, and 
treated symmetrically about a center axis, on which occurs an arched 
doorway on the first floor and a lead cupola on the ridge of the roof, 
these two features serving as focal points for the entire composition. 
The long parapet of this central portion is broken by three small gables 
occurring over corbelled bay windows. Flanking the central portion 
are two towers. On the left, the main tower—tall, slender, graceful, 
and terminating above the paired traceried windows of the bell cham- 
ber in a froth of richly crocketed pinnacles. On the right, a low, solid, 
rectangular tower with a simple battlementéd parapet and on one 
corner an octagonal turret. 

Adjoining the main tower on the west is the Library, its hip-roofed 
stack running out toward the north. This stack wing and a low flat- 
roofed element with bold pointed arches to the south of it constitutes 
the westerly termination of the main group. To the east of the right- 
hand tower is the Commons, the Dining Hall and Students’ Club 
Room, occupying the main level of a little semi-detached building, which 
constitutes the first echelon on the right side of the composition. The 
Chapel, which unfortunately has not as yet been built, will occupy a 
corresponding position on the left side of the composition. It will when 
constructed mask the somewhat uninteresting south end of the Library 
stack and balance the Dining Hall structure. 

Below the latter and still further to the east, constituting the second 
echelon on the right and completing the composition on this side is the 
Dormitory for Single Men. On the left beyond the site of the Chapel 
and occupying the narrow spur at the west end of the ridge is the 
President’s House, terminating the composition on the west. 
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For reasons of economy the gymnasium and heating plant were com- 
bined with the Commons and occupy the basement and sub-basement 
of that portion of the group. For a like reason the Assembly Hall 
was denied expression as a separate element or wing and occupies a 
part of the ground floor on the north side of the main group. 

The Dormitory for Married Couples and the small housing group 
for Married Couples with Children are still to be built. They will 
eventually be constructed somewhat apart from the present buildings 
on sites close to the eastern boundary of the property. 

In the detailed working out of the various parts of the group two 
considerations were kept constantly in the mind of the designer. The 
first of these was that the greatest possible economy must be observed, 
not only in the use of carved ornament and moldings but even in the 
use of the trim stone itself. The attempt therefore was to use just 
enough stone and just enough carved or molded detail to keep the 
buildlings from looking cold and bare. Inscriptions wherever they 
were needed were made to serve a decorative purpose and as much 
interest as possible was derived from the brickwork itself by means of 
the introduction here and there of header courses, bands, patterns and 
relieving arches. 

The second consideration was that though it had been decided—for 
the reasons already stated—that the group should be designed in the 
Gothic style, it did not therefore follow that it must necessarily be 
designed in a spirit of cold archaeology or that any existing building 
or detail should be definitely copied. A historic style in general may 
be adopted for a modern building because of the connotation it pos- 
sesses—the halo of meaning which it has acquired through centuries. 
of use—just as in this case the Gothic style was adopted chiefly be- 
cause of its association with religion and with the things of the spirit. 
But the only reason for slavishly following the details of a style or 
for copying literally the buildings of the past is that this is the cheapest 
and easiest way to be certain of the result. Always the result will be 
more interesting and the building more real if new details and fresh. 
groupings are tried. Even potential disharmonies in the coinposition, 
if it is sufficiently and capably studied, can be changed into assets, just 
as dissonances happily resolved add to the interest of a musical com- 
position. Thus it was that in designing the detail of the various parts. 
of the group every effort was made to see with a fresh eye and to 
avoid a sterile archaeology. Only in the central portion of the south 
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front and in the main tower are traditional forms and groupings 
closely and intentionally followed. These two elements are the heart 
of the composition. They are the point of departure for the rest of 
the design, and here the designer has expressed most fully his indebt- 
edness to the past. Especially in the tower is this indebtedness ex- 
pressed, for the tower more than any other part of the group pro- 
claims the purpose of the buildings. It is the symbol of a Faith. 

Working out from this point of departure the detail of the design 
constantly becomes freer and more contemporary. This contemporary 
quality reaches its peak in the Dormitory building, where most suc- 
cessfully the traditional detail has been modified and transmuted to 
meet the requirements of the design, and where the resulting idiom has 
been used with an admirable fluency and freedom. 

Some explanation may not be amiss of the symbolism used in the 
carved ornament. Somewhat fearfully the Architect broached the sub- 
ject of symbolism to the President and the Committee, knowing how 
closely it has been associated in the Protestant mind with the evils of 
Popery, but realizing too that a Gothic building devoid of symbols is 
bleak indeed. Happily he was assured that any of the more usual 
Christian symbols would be acceptable. 

Much of the ornament of course consists merely of decorative forms 
with no specific meaning. Of this nature are the bosses which occur 
in the belt course around the low tower and in the arch moldings of 
the two main entrances. The seal of the Baptist Education Society of 
the State of New York which occurs on the south face of the low 
tower would seem to need no explanation to anyone interested in these 
buildings. 

The symbols used in the ornament above the adjacent great window 
of the Students’ Club Room, though familiar enough to students of 
iconography, should perhaps be described. In the four panels just 
above the casements are four shields on which are carved symbols rep- 
resenting four of the Christian virtues—Faith, Hope, Love and Char- 
ity. The symbols used for the first three of these virtues are the cross, 
the anchor and the heart. Charity is represented by the familiar figure 
of the pelican pecking her breast in order to draw blood to feed her 
young. The four shields are enframed by the branches and tendrils 
of a conventionalized Tree of Life. In the rectangular panel above is 
shown the Lamb of God bearing a cross and resting on the book of 
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the seven seals. The background is filled in with a decorative repre- 
sentation of the wheat and the tares. 

On the Dormitory building, aside from conventional foliage orna- 
ment in the doorways and on the bosses, there is no carved ornament 
except four shields which occur in the corbelling of the bay at the 
west end. These shields bear symbols representing the four Evange- 
lists; namely Matthew, the man; Mark, the lion; Luke, the ox; and 
John, the eagle. The order, however, in which the shields have been 
placed on the building is from left to right, John, Mark, Matthew, 
Luke. 

On the main tower a shield surrounded by a ribbon occurs under 
each of the belfry windows. It is a matter of regret that the funds 
available would not permit the use of a different symbol on each of 
these eight shields. Inasmuch, however, as one design had to be used 
for all and as the shields are far away from the eye, a very simple 
design was adopted in which a rose is superimposed on a conventional- 
ization of waves. The waves are intended to symbolize the Sea of 
Galilee and the rose is a symbol of the Christ. 

On the north side of the main building there is some sculptured orna- 
ment at the top of the Library wing. Below a shallow traceried niche 
are the words “Swasey Memorial Library” in Gothic letters, and these 
in turn are supported by three shields connected by ribbons and con- 
ventional foliage. The central shield bears an interlace of thorns and 
a lamp in the traditional classic form symbolizing the thorny path to 
learning. The symbols suggesting the sun and a planet which occur 
on the flanking shields are references to Mr. Swasey’s work as a maker 
of astronomical instruments. 

Also on the north side over the bay window of the Ladies’ Parlor 
occurs a little figure of Saint John the Baptist beautifully modelled by 
Mr. René Chambellan, in whose studio the modelling for all the carved 
ornament was executed. 

It remains to describe briefly the treatment of the interior. In gen- 
eral, the finish throughout the buildings has been kept extremely sim- 
ple. In most of the offices, studies, bedrooms, work rooms, etc., it 
consists of plaster walls and ceilings, for which an integrally colored 
plaster slightly rough in texture has been used; a cement base, and 
floors finished with linoleum, mastic tile, ceramic tile, or wood as the 
function of the room or space required. Panelled oak doors are used 
throughout except where fireproof doors are required, and are hung 
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in general from plain steel bucks painted to harmonize with the plaster 
wall. 

The first floor corridor and the two main stairs, including the en- 
trance vestibule on the ground floor, have been accorded a somewhat 
richer treatment. Entering this vestibule from the north entrance one 
finds a floor of red quarry tile, a panelled ceiling and cornice of oak, 
and walls faced with limestone. A molded archway leads to the main 
stair, which has treads and risers of a rusty colored bluestone and a 
wrought iron railing of simple design. The quarry tile floor is con- 
tinued on the stair landings and throughout the first floor corridors 
and vestibules, including the Waiting Room and the Exhibition Room, 
which serves as an entrance hall for the Library. The main first floor 
corridor has plaster walls and ceiling, the latter treated as a simple 
segmental barrel vault divided by molded plaster arches. 

In the more important rooms and in general throughout the first 
floor of the Main Building the attempt has been made to continue the 
flavor of English collegiate architecture which characterizes the ex- 
terior, although here, too, every effort has been made to instill some 
feeling of freshness into the traditional forms. The Dining Hall, the 
Students’ Club Room, the Faculty Club Room, the Waiting Room, the 
President’s Office, the Library Reading Room and the Exhibition Room 
have all been treated with oak panelling and’ furnished largely with 
the heavy turned oak furniture appropriate to rooms of this type. Fire- 
places with limestone facings and herring-bone brick backs occur in 
the Dining Hall, the Club Rooms and the President’s Office, and all 
the rooms in question are enriched by interesting lighting fixtures of 
either wrought iron or brass. The ceilings of the several rooms have 
been treated in different ways. In the Dining Hall a high pointed 
plaster barrel vault with heavy molded ribs spans the room. In the 
Students’ Club a similar vault but segmental rather than pointed has 
been used. The Faculty Club Room has a very fine modelled plaster 
ceiling in the English manner, and in the Library Reading Room sim- 
ilar modelled plaster ornament has been used in the cornice and on 
the great beams. 

The Library is perhaps one of the most interesting parts of the 
building. It is entered through the Exhibition Room, already described 
as having oak-panelled walls and a quarry tile floor. This room serves 
several purposes. It contains the card catalogue. The delivery desk 
opens into it, and in its walls are numerous glass cases for exhibition 
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purposes. From it one enters the Reading Room and a small door 
also gives access to the Cataloguing Room, which is so placed that a 
single catalogue with drawers sliding two ways serves both the public 
and the working staff. The Delivery desk in like manner is so placed 
that it opens into both the Exhibition Room and the Reading Room. 
The latter is a large high room admirably lighted from one side only 
by a range of six great arched windows giving toward the north. A 
space at the end of the room farthest from the entrance is divided off 
from the main room by a screen of bookcases and serves as a Periodical 
room with seats for sixteen or twenty readers. The main portion of 
the room has seats for seventy-two readers at nine large tables. Ad- 
jacent to the Reading Room and the delivery desk is the Librarian’s 
Office, and immediately accessible also are the stack and the Cataloging 
Room. 

In the Reading Room a system of artificial lighting of unusual flex- 
ibility has been installed. From the ceiling hang round wrought iron 
fixtures with a ring of lights in opaque cylinders for general illumina- 
tion. Inconspicuously placed in the center of this ring there is also 
a powerful lamp with a reflector which throws a strong light directly 
down upon the tables. In addition to this, table lamps have been pro- 
vided on the reading tables, two to a table, each with a rectangular 
trough-like shade containing two lamps. The size of and the spread 
of the light from these shades was very carefully studied to obtain an 
even distribution over the entire table without having a shade so large 
as to be clumsy. Thus the whole room may be lighted by the ceiling 
fixtures, or one end of one table may be separately lighted by a table 
lamp. The saving in electricity made possible in this way is important 
in a school where the number of students using the Library varies 
greatly at different hours. 

In planning the Dormitory there was much discussion as to what the 
size of a study, a bedroom, a study-bedroom should be, and as to what 
would constitute a reasonable and appropriate degree of comfort in 
equipment and furnishing without being extravagant and luxurious. 
As the low limit in size and comfort—the irreducible minimum in stu- 
dents’ rooms—it is probable that nothing lies beyond the study-bed- 
room of the obnoxious Abdul described in “Hindoo Holiday.” 


“The minor part of the house was a tiny compartment about 
five feet square sprouting all by itself from a corner of the roof. 
It looked like a box, without its cover, standing on end. It was 
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Abdul’s private bed-sitting-room. The doorway was open, and a 
tongue of stained and faded purple cloth protruded across the 
threshold. 

“It was very hot standing on the roof in the full glare of the 
sun, and I was very glad when he invited me to enter his room. 
I shuffled off my shoes and crawled like a fly over the purple tongue. 
There was no furniture in the room. It was so small that one 
could neither stand up nor lie down in it at full length. There 
was a white sheet spread upon the floor, and on this, copy- 
ing as nearly as I could Abdul’s attitude, I squatted beside him. 
We filled the room.” 


At the other end of the scale is the super-luxury of some of the 
students’ suites at Harvard and Yale, which has frequently been the 
target of caustic criticism. Somewhere between these two extremes 
must lie a happy medium, which it has been the object of the architect 
to attain. Whether this object has been successfully attained in the 
simple but pleasant studies and bedrooms of the Dormitory and in the 
less simple but pleasant club rooms and Dining Hall of the Main 
Building will remain for an academic posterity to decide. 


Until recently school education has met the needs of only one class 
of people, those who are interested in knowledge for its own sake, 
teachers, scholars, and research workers. The idea that training is 
necessary for the man who works with his hands is still so new that 
the schools are only just beginning to admit that control of the material 
things of life is knowledge at all. Until very recently schools have 
neglected the class of people who are numerically the largest and upon 
whom the whole world depends for its supply of necessities. One rea- 
son for this is the fact that democracy is a comparatively new thing 
in itself; and until its advent, the right of the majority, the very 
people who work with their hands, to supply any of their larger 
spiritual needs was never admitted. Their function, almost their rea- 
son for existence, was to take care of the material wants of the ruling 
classes. 

—John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey, “Schools of 
To-morrow,” p. 306. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE NEW CAMPUS* 


HERMAN LeRoy FaircHILpD, D.Sc. 


I WILL have to ask you to make large use of the constructive or sci- 
entific imagination. 

We are standing here in one hundred fifty feet of water. Now that 
immersion would seem to be highly appropriate for a Baptist institu- 
tion. And it is icy-cold water, which would inhibit any excessive zeal 
or denominational fervor. And it is dammed water. But you notice 
I did not say “damned.” The dam which held in this water was 
right here, a great continental ice-sheet, and hundreds of feet of glis- 
tening blue ice over-towering us. This range of hills extending from 
here to Brighton was built in a great glacial lake, held up by a great 
ice dam on the north. 

To appreciate that, let us build up a background for it. All this 
part of America was under the sea. For a score of millions of years 
this part of the world was going up and down in the ocean. Eventual- 
ly it was lifted out of the seas and has been out ever since. That was 
in the Paleozoic Age, many millions of years ago. The hills are the 
remnants of the great plateaus, or the negative result of the exposure 
to the atmosphere. Hemlock Hills are the northern edge of the Al- 
legheny Plateau. They are higher than the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania; the height of the latter is accentuated by the deep gaps between 
them. 

During the tens of millions of years that all this part of the continent 
has been above the sea there have been great changes in climate and 
animal life. Among the most interesting things in our museums today 
are the restorations of the mammoth animals of that period. They 
roamed over this region, but we have no remains of them here, because 
we do not find any deposits of the age when they lived. Just before 
the glacial time, warm climate extended up to the pole. We have 
evidence of this fact in the fossils of broad-leafed, sun-loving trees 
found near the pole; and also in the coal beds in Greenland which 
were made one to two million years ago. Then, for some reason, the 
climate changed and snow fell instead of rain, Gradually a sheet of 
ice formed between Quebec and the Hudson Bay. This ice spread 


1 An address delivered in situ October 1, 1931. 
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until it covered all of New England and New York State. Before 
that time there was probably not a lake in this whole region. Lakes 
are due to obstructed stream flow. Sooner or later all the lakes are 
bound to disappear, either by drainage or by erosion. During all the 
many millions of years that the continent was above sea-level, the 
drainage was well established and there were no lakes. A great river 
that I call the Ontarian River drained western New York, and all the 
streams north of Pennsylvania flowed into that river. The Genesee 
is the only river that has survived and still flows north. 

Nobody knows how long this great sheet of ice continued to cover 
the land. Then it began to wane. As the ice front receded it blocked 
the twenty-four valleys, from Tonawanda on the west to Chittenango 
on the east. In the final waning of the ice, the front of the glacier 
stood ten miles south of this place, about the Mendon Ponds, building 
a most wonderful series of hills, or gravel knolls, or ‘““Kames,” stand- 
ing up boldly. 

That work completed, the ice front receded to this locality, and 
proceeded to construct these singular Pinnacle Hills. The Mendon 
waters were Lake Warren, which outflowed westward to the Missis- 
sippi escape. Over this particular region was the great glacial Lake 
Dana, so called after Professor Edward S. Dana of Yale. This lake 
had its west end in Michigan and its outlet at Marcellus, in the Otisco 
Valley. The ice was this ridge. The highest point, the Pinnacle, was 
just above the level of the lake. These hills were built in Lake Dana 
by the drainage of the glacier. Streams flowed under the ice. The 
rivers that drained the glacier were at the bottom of the glacier and 
they came out and washed the sand out into knolls. The base of this 
region is sand. That means open water. In 1893 we had a good 
opportunity to see the sand at the bottom of the ridge. At that time 
there was no Goodman Street here; it ended at the base of the range. 
In order to get sewerage for the county buildings, a tunnel was dug 
under the hills. Then it was decided to dig Goodman Street through 
the range. I have here a picture which shows the sand that was found 
then. This was the fine material washed out of the glacier. If you 
were to go over to the Pinnacle, you would find great boulders of 
limestone which the ice pushed up over the ridge. It shows that the 
ice front really reached to the crest of this ridge. We are standing 
at the top of this ridge that dammed the ice sheet. 

The whole of this part of North America was depressed by the 
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weight of the ice sheet. But as the ice receded the land rose, the north 
border of the state rising as high as seven hundred forty feet. Roch- 
ester has lifted two hundred fifty feet since the ice went away. 

Lake Iroquois, the last glacial feature in all this region, with its out- 
let at Rome, outflowed to the Hudson Valley. The ridge along which 
the Ridge Road now runs was the shore line of this lake. I may say 
here that Lake Ontario is the newest physiographic feature in America. 
Go over to Mount Hope Cemetery (do not wait until you are carried 
there!) and see the remarkable pits there. . . . We call this kettle 
at the north of this hill, the peat-bog, a beautiful kettle, filled up with 
vegetable accumulation. You have filled it up with glacial drift. Real 
estate improvement destroys all our geological features. 

You are advised to see the beauties of the gorge of the Genesee in 
Letchworth Park, and the wonderful formation of the land at Mendon 
Ponds and in other parts of the State. The land in and immediately 
around Rochester is as interesting as anywhere in the State» The 
trouble is that we are here, and it is difficult to appreciate what is so 
near. The water supply for this city comes from Hemlock Lake. 
Rochester has as fine opportunity for water supply as any city in the 
United States. 

The age of ice is not past, for glaciers are lingering in all quarters 
of the globe. New York may again be placed in cold storage. But 
it is not for the geologist, nor the “theologist,” to forecast events. 

A word of preachment to the preachers. 

This commanding site, with its unusual association with nature’s 
activity, may be an inspiration in the work of an institution devoted 
to human uplift. The sweep of view from this site suggests the neces- | 
sity for clear vision of realities and the worthwhile. The geologic 
connection emphasizes the contrast between human evanescence and 
cosmic eternity. Your buildings are founded “on the sand.” Watch 
should be set against a foaming flood of human turbulence and hys- 
teria, lest it undermine and ruin all the structures of our vaunted 
civilization. 
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THE CHOICE OF THE NEW CAMPUS 


N the spring of 1928 when the merger of the two ancestors of The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was nearing completion, Mr. 
Charles M. Thoms, who had been a trustee of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary for two decades, was entrusted with the significant 
task of suggesting sites for the new school. The entire south section 
of the city was carefully surveyed but only a few desirable sites were 
found to be available. 

The agreement with Colgate was to build near the new University 
and, with this in view, Mr. Thoms suggested a part of the University 
campus at the corner of River Drive and Elmwood Avenue. The 
University trustees, however, were unwilling to sell that part of the 
campus property, and that site was dropped. The University offered 
a plot south of the Medical School which was not acceptable; also a 
plot at the north end of the University campus which was not favor- 
ably considered. 

After further study, Mr. Thoms suggested the property at the corner 
of Highland Avenue and South Goodman Street, by general consent one 
of the most beautiful and commanding in Rochester. This was two 
miles from the University, but the outlook and desirability of the plot 
appealed so strongly to everyone that it was finally decided to purchase 
it notwithstanding the distance from the campus of the University. 
In fact, there was no site nearer the University sufficiently large with- 
out the purchase of expensive additional land and buildings. There 
was a plot east of the Medical School but opposite the cemetery. This, 
of course, could not be considerea. 

The plot finally purchased consists of 24.04 acres. The purchase 
price was $72,000. It had long been owned by the Ellwanger and 
Barry estate. Its proximity to Highland Park assures The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School a permanently charming location. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE “MONTGOMERY 


HOUSE”? 
HYMN 
In Unison 
(Tune Dix) 
For the beauty of the earth, For the joy of human love, 
For the glory of the skies, Brother, sister, parent, child, 
For the love which from our birth Friends on earth, and friends above, 
Over and around us lies. For all gentle thoughts and mild. 
Lord of all, to thee we raise Lord of all, to thee we raise 
This our hymn of grateful praise. This our hymn of grateful praise. 


RESPONSIVE READING 
Beatitudes for the Home 


Leader: Blessed are they who rejoice in their children ; 
Guests: To them is revealed the Fatherhood of God. 
Leader: Blessed are they who know the power of love; 
Guests: They dwell in God, for God is love. 
Leader: Blessed are the songful of soul; 
Guests: They carry light and joy to shadowed lives. 
Leader: Blessed are they that see visions; 
Guests: They shall rejoice in the hidden ways of God. 
Leader: Blessed are they that have understanding hearts ; 
Guests: To them shall be multiplied kingdoms of delight. 
Leader: Blessed are the childless, loving children still; 
Guests: Theirs shall be a mightier family—even as the stars of heaven. 
Leader: Blessed are they whose memories we cherish; 
Guests: Our thoughts add jewels to their crowns. 
(Oxenham) 
PRAYER 


Read in Unison 
O God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the home into 


which each of us came when we entered this world of mystery and 
wonder, shrined in hallowed affections and memories, where duty was 


1 President’s Residence, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, December 6, 
1931. The literary material of the following program was collected by H. 
Augustine Smith. 
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made sacred and love nurtured, and where we learned to call Thee 
Father. Hallow, we pray Thee, all homes with Thy gracious presence 
and divine peace and love. May there be in them true concord, loving 
sacrifice and unfailing loyalty. Be with all who are homeless and may 
each find a place in the larger household of God who is our true home, 
now and evermore. Amen. 

(Book of Common Services) 


A CHILD'S DOXOLOGY 
Margaret Helen Beaven 


“OQ God, we thank Thee for this home And rafters in the living room 


To come back to when we roam. To lower it with friendly gloom 
Low walls, and fluted tiles A dining room made modestly 
Bay windows, and a view for miles. And bright with informality. 
Windows every kind and size And stairs where we can pause and 
And doors that move with mild sur- sit 

prise. Whenever we just think of it. 

In unexpected places—nooks A gate that hollyhocks will hide 
With room enough for two, and And only let our friends inside. 
books! For this, our own dear home 
And fireplaces large and wide To come back to when we roam 

That kindly keep their smoke inside! We thank Thee Lord.” 


A PRAYER BY THE FAMILY 


“Make this home a Bethany, our Saviour. 

Sit with us at the table. 

Draw us from our worldly cares, as thou didst draw Martha. 
Be our life, as thou wert the life of Lazarus. 

Show us, as thou didst Mary, the better part. 

We ask it in thy name. Amen.” 


A MEDITATION HYMN 
Mrs. Beaven 
(Tune Naomi) 
“O Thou whose gracious presence blest It was Thy Father’s House, so great, 
The home at Bethany, It was Thine only home. 


This home made ready for its Guest 


ee ed cieaibhn Chee: We build an altar here, and pray 


That Thou wilt show Thy face. 
“When Thou didst pass the temple gate Dear Lord, if Thou wilt come to stay, 
To pray beneath its dome, ’Twill be a Holy Place.” 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AND 
TRIBUTE TO ITS DONORS 
Mr. AND Mrs. WiLt1aAmM A. MONTGOMERY 
By President Beaven 


This occasion is created by several desires. It is a time-honored cus- 
tom that when a new home is acquired it is a season of rejoicing, and 
friends gather in recognition of it. There are here, however, other 
elements. This house, this home, is being dedicated to Almighty God, 
and it is our prayer that it may be used by Him in the service to which 
we who gather here are committed. The custom of having a service 
of dedication for a new home is one that is growing, and rightly so. 
The home can, and should, be one of the most useful instruments of 
the Christian spirit. If the Christ spirit is ever to express itself in 
human relationships, it has one of its finest chances for demonstration 
in a Christian family life. 

There is, however, another and important reason for this service of 
dedication. This house represents the gift to the institution of two 
great Christian personalities, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery. 
Mrs. Montgomery, for health reasons, is now in the south, and Mr. 
Montgomery came to his translation before he saw the fulfillment of 
this dream. These two have been among the dearest friends of my 
family, as well as being among the finest illustrations we have ever 
had of gracious Christlikeness of life. 

When the financial campaign was carried on for the Divinity School, 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery made a generous gift. Later, however, 
when the building plans were outlined and they saw that these included 
the proposal for a president’s house, Mr. Montgomery called me to 
his home and said that they would like to add to their gift another 
amount which would enable them to feel that the president’s house 
would be their specific gift to the school. This they did, and the trus- 
tees later, in recognition of this, voted to call it the “Montgomery 
House.” 

We come today, therefore, to dedicate it to the purpose which they 
had in mind in their gift, namely, to provide a suitable home for the 
president of the institution, and to enable his family, through the home 
contacts on the social, cultural and spiritual sides, best to serve the 
young men and women who from year to year pass through the school 
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and go out to minister through the impact of the Christian homes they 
found, as well as through the spoken word. 

It is our prayer, therefore, that this may be a living memorial to two 
great Christian souls, who have incarnated in a peculiarly beautiful 
fashion the spirit of Jesus Christ and have exemplified in their home 
relationships that mutuality of understanding and blending of gifts 
which is the glory of the Christian home. May all who pass its portals 
feel the benediction of their lives. 


ILLUMINATION OF PORTRAITS 


SCRIPTRUREEERIBUDE, TOMOVE 
Read in Unison 


Love is very patient, very kind. 

Love knows no jealousy; love makes no parade, gives itself no airs, 
is never rude, never selfish, never irritated, never resentful; 

Love is never glad when others go wrong, 

Love is gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best, always hopeful, always patient. 

Love never disappears. 

I Corinthians 13 (4-8) Moffat Translation. 


LIGHTING OF CANDLES 
Symbol of home cheer—Mrs. Beaven 
Response by Guests 


“God’s candles we, some burning high, some low, 
We see the flames as souls where’er we go. 

God’s candles we. If set where dark or light 

It matters not, if we but keep His altar bright. 
God’s candles we. Lit from His radiant flame 

If we burn clear and high, we glorify His name. 
God’s candles we. O may we brighter glow 

To lighten other flames, that flicker low.” 


LIGHTING THE HEARTH FIRE 
Symbol of hospitality and friendship—President Beaven 


“These stones are not a hearth, until they know 
The red and kindly miracle of flame. 
For this house is not home until love makes it so. 
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I light the log of loyalty, 


Loyalty to God, to home, and to fellow men. 

The lintel low enough to keep out pomp and pride, 
The threshold high enough to turn deceit aside; 
The door band strong enough from robbers to defend, 
This door will open at a touch to welcome every friend. 
I light the log of hospitality and friendship.” 


(Van Dyke) 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION 


“O God, search our hearts with the light of thy care. 
Help us to be lights along the pathways of life, to friend and foe alike. 
May our purity be as the rays of the mountain sunrise, our character 
as the beacon light at the harbor entrance, and our love and friend- 
ship as the glow of the friendly fireside. 
Our energy, power and light we now dedicate to the Master Builder 


of mankind.” Amen. 


HYMN 
In Unison 


O happy home where thou art loved the 
dearest, 

Thou loving friend and Saviour of the 
race, 

And where among the guests there 
never cometh 

One who can hold such high and hon- 
ored place! 


O happy home where each one serves 
thee lowly, 
Whatever his appointed work may be! 


Till ever common task seems great and 
holy, 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto thee. 


O happy home where thou are not for- 
gotten 

When joy is overflowing full and free; 

O happy home, where every wounded 
spirit 

Is brought, Physician, Comforter, to 
thee. 


THE DEDICATION 


Leader: 


Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 


tts 


Guests: 


“We build an altar here, and pray 
That thou wilt show thy face. 
Dear Lord if thou wilt come to stay 
This home we dedicate today 
Will be a holy place.” 


1 


fi 
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PRAYER OF DEDICATION 
President Beaven 


“O God, our Heavenly Father, who art the head of every family and 
the Light of every home: receive anew the vows of our dedication of 
ourselves and all that we have and consecrate this house by Thine in- 
dwelling here, that it may be a happy home and a Temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Encircle our household by the love that hath been ever of old 
and yet is ever new; protect us by the might that is the same in all 
places of Thy dominion: for Christ’s sake.” Amen. 

Hymnal—Christian Song. 


HYMN 
O God of Bethel 
O God of Bethel by whose hand Our vows, our prayers we now present 
Thy people still are fed, Before thy throne of grace, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage God of our fathers be the God 
Hast all our fathers led. Of their succeeding race. 
BENEDICTION 


It is also to be noted that theology, studied broadly, as it ever should 
be, becomes, when studied subjectively, psychology; and when studied 
objectively it becomes either anthropology or biology. Such a broad 
study of theology the university is of all institutions and agencies the 
best fitted to conduct. The school of theology is in peril of being a 
school of theology only. The results of such a narrow method cannot 
but be slight. For, valuing at the utmost the content of all special 
revelations from and concerning the divine Being, these revelations 
are so slight in comparison to the whole content of truth respecting 
God and His will that advantage must be taken of psychology, anthro- 
pology, and biology for learning whatever can be known touching Him 
who is the all in all. 

—Thwing, “A History of Higher Education in 
America,” p. 459. 
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